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I LIVE with my father and my sister down on 
the Point, a little way beyond the village* To 
be strictly truthful, I suppose I should say that 
my father and my sister live with me; a peculiar 
combination of circumstances made such an 
arrangement easy and natural. 

The house is not so very large, but it is large 
enough, and it has every convenience that is to 
be had down on the end of a point almost out 
at sea. It has far more conveniences than any 
house in the village, and it has one virtue in 
addition. It is mine. And the bam is mine, 
and the two cows in it, and the horse. I have 
not kept pigs for reasons which must be obvious 
to any one who has kept them. But I keep 
chickens, — or hens, whichever you please to 
call them, — and at certain seasons I keep both 
hens and chickens; and I have reason to believe 
that I keep several families of skunks, and some 
mink. The skunks confine their attention to 
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my chickens and do not bother us, and the 
mink are a source of entertainment on the rare 
occasions when we catch a glimpse of them. 
The large brown or gray rats which infest the 
shore furnish entertainment, in turn, for the 
mink and for my dog. I have sometimes won- 
dered how the rats themselves are entertained. 

We have the waters of an unimportant sound 
on three sides of us, with the lightship on Sing- 
ing Reef, — of course the lightship is not on the 
reef, — Singing Reef Lightship, I say, about 
four miles away, on our right. Lesser Pungatit, 
five miles off, stretches briefly before us to the 
south; and Greater Pungatit stretches, not so 
briefly, to the southeast. Greater Pungatit al- 
ways makes me think of a sleeping whale. It is 
not very high and it gives an impression of im- 
mense leisure, and somehow it does not seem to 
be anchored. I should not be surprised to look 
out some morning and find that it had waked in 
the night and made off. 

The narrow passage between the islands is put 
down in all the charts as Pungatit Passage; it is 
known in the vernacular as "Punk Hole," which 
title betrays its origin and some of its charac- 
teristics. 

Then there is the lighthouse on the next 
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point, less than two miles away on our left. 
That lighthouse does bother me. It is a flashing 
light, and the light is very bright during the 
flashes, which come just as you are beginning to 
recover from the last one. There is no getting 
away from it, and it makes me nervous. But I 
am not going to complain to the Lighthouse 
Board. It would not do any good, and it might 
do harm, and I should only get laughed at for 
my pains. I have blocked off the easterly end of 
my piazza with vines. I wish that it were as 
easy to block off my east windows without shut- 
ting out the view and the sun. 

Having such a natural barrier on three sides, 
it occurred to me that it might be as well to put 
up an artificial barrier on the fourth side. Ac- 
cordingly, two years ago, I ran a high wall in a 
straight line from shore to shore. This wall is 
punctured at the road by a great gate and at 
one other point by a lesser gate; and it is sur- 
mounted by a low fence of a very inconspicuous 
and tasteful design. In addition, I was at con- 
siderable expense in setting out vines and creep- 
ers all along the wall. I have admired that 
wall, with its living green, many a time. I still 
admire it. I was doing that very thing this 
morning and reflecting how excellently and 
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unobtrasively it fulfills Its purpose. But I am 
informed that my wall isi not so generally 
admired in the village. 

I do not care. I do not hold with those who 
have been all for pulling down their walls and 
fences in these last twenty years. We poor 
land-owners are entitled to tome measure of 
privacy, and that wall was built chiefly for the 
purpose of keeping people out. Six acres is but 
&x acres, but it is all I have. I have none of 
your socialistic tendencies, I am afraid, to be 
willing to give Marzwk Zcknjczwskwch the 
free and unencumbered use of my grounds. I 
prefer that he should stay out, at least until I 
ask him in. That is not likely to happen soon. 

My father has no regular occupation. He is 
over seventy, although he does not look more 
than sixty, and he has deserved his leisure. He 
busies himself about the garden and the bam 
much of the.time. His boyhood was spent on a 
farm, and he seems to enjoy pretending that this 
is just such another. It is not, of course. Mike 
looks out for the horse and the cows, and does 
all the disagreeable work about the hens and 
the garden. Mike is devoted to my father. Al- 
most everybody is. Indeed, I need not have 
qualified Uie statement. 
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When he is not busy about the place in the 
way I have mentioned, my father is apt to be 
poking about the shore, or sitting on our piazza, 
reading. J spend as much time with him as pos- 
sibk because — well, because I like to, and be- 
cause be seems to like to have me. But he never 
wants to go out with me — or with anybody 
else — in my boats. As that is the thing I enjoy 
the most, his unwillingness is unfortunate. 

Felicia keeps the house. Felicia is my sister* 
She keeps the house, as I started to say, to our 
utter satisf actbn — when she is at home. She 
came back from En^nd two years ago, at 
about the time that I built the wall. She had 
been away for two years, and it was only my 
hint that I would like to see her again before I 
die that brought her bade. It was then she be- 
gan her keeping of the house. She did not seem 
so dieerful as one likes to have one's sister 
seem, and I wondered whether I had made 
a mistake. She became more cheerful as time 
went on, however, so I concluded that there was 
nothing the matter except that she had had 
no regular occupation for some years. That — 
the lack of a regular occupation — plays the 
devil with us all when we let it get a good hold. 

Felicia is away, at present, on a round of 
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visits. I am unable to see why people like to 
spend so much time away, visiting. When you 
have found the place that you like best in the 
world, why under the sun should you go away 
from it in order to visit in other places which 
can't possibly suit you so well, and to see people 
whom you generally do not care an old copper 
about seeing? But Felicia appears to like to 
do it. It occurs to me that possibly this place 
is not the one that Felicia likes best in the 
world. 

If my observations upon the lack of a regular 
occupation ever reach the ears or the eyes of 
the villagers, they will have one more thing to 
laugh at me about. It does not matter — or it 
matters very little. Nobody likes to be laughed 
at, even by villagers; but they laugh at me so 
much already that one laugh more or less can 
make little difference. And they would have 
some reason on their side, for I — but it is of no 
consequence. I may seem to be idle, but I am 
not, although my occupation is a secret for the 
present. Not even the members of my imme- 
diate family know about it. I have hopes that I 
may be willing to make it known in time; if 
I succeed, it will be known, in the nature of 
things, whether I will or not. But whatever 
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that occupation of mine is, I am not idle. 
Most people consider me so, and appearances 
are against me, I confess. I accept the situation 
and go sailing. 

I went sailing this morning. Yesterday was a 
wild day, with a great wind out of the south- 
east, and rain which came in gusts with no more 
than a cold drizzle between. But last night! 
All the wind-devils were let loose. They 
howled and shrieked about the house, which 
rocked and swayed as if it would leave its 
foundations; the great seas thundered and 
crashed over my Rock on the shore; and rain in 
sheets beat upon the windows until I feared 
lest it break them in. I closed the shutters, get- 
ting drenched in the brief process; but the rain 
made such a noise, beating upon the slats of the 
closed shutters, that I could not sleep; and the 
noise of wind and rain usually soothes me and 
lulls me to slumber. The very sound of it fills 
me with a deep content. But not last night. 
Toward morning, the rain ceased and the wind 
was less, and it hauled to the south, and I slept; 
and when I woke this morning there was left of 
it only a smashing breeze from the southwest 
and ragged drifts of scud vanishing before it. 

My father was down long before me. He can 
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never sleep after four or five o'clock. He looked 
up from his paper as I came in. 

^^Good-momingp Peter," he said. 

"Good-moming, father," I replied. "I hope 
you managed to sleep better than I did." 

He smiled. 

" I did pretty well," he answered quietly. " It 
was a terrible night. I'm afraid you'll find 
some damage." 

^'It would be strange if J did not," said I. 
^^There is always damage to be found if I look 
for it. I '11 have my breakfast first." 

He looked at me queerly. "I suppose, then, 
that you'll have your breakfast before you look 
about at all." 

"Why," I said, returning his queer look, 

that was my intention. Is there anything 
wrong? Anything in particular, I mean?" 

"There's a vessel on Singing Reef," he re- 
marked. ^* It seems to be a large one." 

I uttered some exclamation, I do not know 
just what. I hope it was a proper one, but I 
have my doubts, for my father smiled again. 
I went to the window and tried to see the reef, 
but there was a screen in the window and I 
nearly twisted my neck off, trying to see around 
a corner. The dining-room windows give upon 
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the e^st and the south, while Singing Reef is 
ahnost due west. 

"It's no use," I said. "I shall have to go out 
to see, and I will have my breakfast first. If 
any vessel got on in last uight's blow, she'll 
stay for half an hour, I guess." 

My father laughed. "A safe guess," he 
agreed. 

So I ate my breakfast comfortably: a modest 
one, of a huge bowl of porridge and two eggs 
and some English bacon and graham toast and 
a cup of strong coffee, with the fruit last. I 
can't bear to have the taste of the fruit taken 
away at once, as it is if I begin with it. Then I 
lit my pipe and went out and stood upon my 
great Rock at the end of my point, and looked 
out toward the reef. 

There she was: a large vessel, as my father 
had said, a four-masted schooner, hard and 
fast. She must have struck at just about the 
flood, she was so high out of water now. And 
the tide had gone out and was half in again, 
and the storm had left great smooth rollers, 
three hundred feet or more from crest to crest, 
with a smaller and more active cross-sea from 
the southwest. These great rollers began to 
gather as they got intx) shallow water, and 
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changed their direction, as all seas will in such 
a case; and they joined forces with the smaller 
seas and made a magnificent surf. When one of 
the rollers broke against the Rock, the spray- 
went high and fell in sheets over quite half of it, 
so that we had to stand well back or we should 
have got drenched. My father had joined me. 

We looked for a long time in silence. There 
was nobody on the schooner, so far as I could 
see through my glass — which is a good one. 
There was nobody about her, either; at least, 
the waters on my side, which was her lee, were 
deserted. But there was the fishermen's fleet, 
just passing the point and evidently bound for 
the wreck. Fishermen catch more than fish 
sometimes. 

"Well, what do you make of her?" asked my 
father at last. 

My father is a very patient man, perhaps 
because he is old. I am neither patient nor old. 

I said nothing, but handed him the glass. 
"Thank you, Peter,'' said he, and put it to 
his eye. 

I waited. I waited for a long time. "Well?" 
I said then, not as patiently as he had spoken. 

He still held the glass to his eye. "There 
seems to be a great crowd on the lightship," he 
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answered slowly. I had not thought to look at 
the lightship. I am no less than a fool. Talways 
knew it. "Perhaps the crew have gone there," 
my father added. 

"They must have. I am going out to her, 
father, and I am afraid I shall have to take that 
glass. The big one on the piazza will be more 
convenient for you." 

"Certainly, Peter." He handed me the 
glass. 

"Won't you go with me?" 

It was an afterthought. I knew that he would 
not. 

"What are you going in?" he asked, hesitat- 
ing. "I don't believe it matters," he added, 
smiling. "It is blowing almost too hard for 
me. 



" I am going in the dory. I wapit to be able to 
get near. I should like to have you." 

He shook his head and smiled again. "Thank 
you, Peter, not in the dory. I like smoother 
weather." 

So I called good-bye and left him and went to 
the place where I keep my boats, in the lee of a 
tiny breakwater; scarcely a wall, but it serves to 
protect the boats. My father waved to me as I 
passed in the dory — he was still standing on 
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the Rock — and, as I cleared the point and 
went after the fishing fleet, I saw him turn and 
walk slowly back to the house, stopping several 
times to look after me. My heart smote me, 
although I don't know why it should exert itself 
in such an inconvenient manner. Father is 
left alone a good deal, now that Felicia is away. 
I wish that he liked to sail with me — but it is 
not to be expected that I should stay ashore, 
especially when there is a four-master on Sing- 
ing Reef. 

I enjoyed that sail down to the reef, short as 
it was. The wind was still strong and I could 
not make the reef on one tack, so I stood over 
toward Lesser Pungatit for a little way. Per- 
haps my father was wise not to come with me. 
Sailing in an open boat in nearly half a gale is 
not all that could be desired for an oldish man. 
I spent most of my time on that sail sitting over 
the weather gunwale and holding on by my toes 
to the opposite seat. I dislike to reef, because 
the sails are not so well-balanced when they 
are reefed, and the dory does not sail so 
well. 

However, I managed to keep the lee rail 
clear of the water most of the time, so that 
there were not more than a couple of buckets of 
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water in her when I came about; and I man- 
aged to get a moment, now and then, to look 
about me and to enjoy what I saw. We seldom 
have such a sea rolling in as the storm had left. 
It was no more than an inmiense swell, perfectly 
smooth, with the sea from the southwest placed 
upon it as exactly as if it had been a mill-pond. 
But when I was in a trough between two of 
those rollers I could see nothing but those great 
hills of water rolling on; and when they had 
rolled on half their length, and had lifted the 
dory to the top, I saw the two Pungatits ahead 
of me, and the great stretch of dark-green 
water, changing to dark-blue in the distance, 
covered with white caps. The foam was daz- 
zlingly white, for the sun had not come out 
completely, and there was a sort of half-light 
on the water which seemed to make the dark 
water darker and the white foam brighter. And 
always there were the great rollers, marching 
on majestically at the double-quick, as if noth- 
ing on earth could stop them. I could almost 
see them marching on behind me and rolling 
over my point and swallowing my house and 
my wall, and rolling on, unchecked, over the 
village, and so disappearing in the distance. It 
seemed so real to me that I looked back once^ 
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to make sure that my house was still there,and 
not rolling waters in its place. I almost swamped 
the boat. It does not do to look back. 

I caught and passed the fishermen before 
they had got to the wreck. One after another 
lifted a hand and waved to me, and Ole Oleson 
did more. 

"Hello, Peter!" he called. "How you makin' 
it?" 

I got there before them all, and I went up 
close under her s€em and read her name, the 
Mary Sayles of Belfast. She was loaded with 
lumber. The water in her lee was very smooth, 
but I did not dare go there, even in the dory. 
The tide was more than half in, but even so 
there was an ominous sucking sound, now and 
then, and the water opened with a roar and 
closed again in a smother of foam, and I heard, 
very briefly, the singing of the reef. 

Then I stood over to the lightship. Men 
were crowding at her rail as she rolled, and I 
hailed and learned that the crew of the schooner 
were safe on board, all but one man who had 
disappeared at some time during the night. I 
expressed a regret which I fear I did not feel. 
How is it possible to feel a real regret for a man 
one never saw or heard of? Then I offered to 
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take any two men ashore. There was a sudden 
smile and a shaking of heads. 

So I stood away for home and we just flew. 
A dory is very fast before the wind, or nearly 
before it. I had it just aft of the quarter, so that 
the jib was kept full and drawing most of the 
time, and in not much more than twenty 
minutes I was stepping out on my stage. I 
made the dory fast, bow and stem, and hauled 
her out to her stake. Then I felt impelled to go 
upon my great Rock again. That is an im- 
pulse which I often feel, for the Rock is a satis- 
fying place. It gives one a wide prospect, and it 
is something to see the seas breaking on that 
granite buttress and the many lesser boulders, 
especially when the tide is somewhat more than 
half in, and when we have such a sea as there 
was this morning. So I started walking along 
the shore to the tip of the point. 

I have no trees here, which is a grief, but real 
trees cannot be induced to grow along this 
shore. I had trouble enough to keep the few 
alive about the house, and they look like very 
old men, bent with rheumatism. It is the wind 
that does it. But if I have no trees along the 
shore, bushes will grow without help from me. 
I came to a part of the shore which curves a 
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little and where there is more sand than else- 
where, and I saw a man asleep under a low 
scraggy bush. I was startled and angry, and 
something rose within my bosom, and there was 
a curious feeling at the roots of my hair, and I 
almost growled. I know how a dog feels when 
the hair on his neck rises and he walks slowly 
around, stiff-legged and snarling. But I did not 
growl. I only stood and regarded the man. 

His arm was thrown over his eyes and he had 
no hat, and his clothes did not promise much. 
But what of that? Where should I be at this 
moment if a man were to be judged by his 
clothes? In jail, very likely, or breaking stone 
on the road. But what right had he there? 
The creature! Sleeping on my bank! Had 
Marzwk Zcknjczwskwch passed my wall, then? 
The man's chin showed below his arm. It 
seemed a good chin enough, good American 
or English, for they mean the same thing. No 
one, when he says American, means naturalized 
Syrian; at least, not yet. And his chin indicated 
a face tanned to a bronze by the weather: sun 
and rain and fogs, and that damp, hazy south- 
west wind that I love. But what did I care what 
he was? Out upon him! 

I would have roused him rather roughly; but 
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the creature stirred. He raised his arm; he 
opened one eye, smiled engagingly, and opened 
the other. 

"How are you?*' he said — but he called it 
"yah.*' With that, he sat up. 

English, I thought, very. I was greatly re- 
lieved. He drew a brier-pipe from one pocket 
and a pouch from another, and he began to fill 
his pipe. 

"Ought to be goin', really," he remarked 
further. 

I noted that the pipe was a good one and 
somewhat old. And I noted that the pouch was 
— had been — a good one, too. It was a dupli- 
cate of my own. I also noted that it was almost 
empty. There was nothing in it that could be 
called tobacco, but only a few pinches of snufF, 
and that was but a soggy mess. I tossed him 
mine. 

"Here,'' I said. 

"Thank you," said he, and proceeded to use 
it. 

As he filled his pipe, I noted his hands. I 
could not help it. They were well-formed and 
evidently strong, with fingers that tapered as 
much as a man's should and no more. He shut 
the pouch with a snap and handed it back. 
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I 'm a little shy on tobacco," he observed, 
With another engaging and somewhat apolo- 
getic smile. His teeth were excellent; regular 
and strong, and white. No doubt I should have 
said "are," for that was only this morning. 
*' Can't get any in the village, I suppose," — he 
was talking of tobacco, not teeth, — "better 
than navy plug?" 

I shook my head. "Pm afraid not. I send 
away for mine. Come up to the house and I '11 
fill your pouch." 

He seemed surprised. "Thank you. Very 
kind, really! I will. Got a match? Mine got 
wet." 

I tossed him my match-safe. He caught it 
deftly and opened it. "Ah," he said with evi- 
dent satisfaction, "vestas." 

He lit his pipe while I stood and watched 
him. "How did your matches get wet?" I 
asked. 

He waved his hand toward the tossing water 
of the Sound. "Water," he replied. "It'll 
go through anything if you're in it long 
enough." 

"Then," said I, "perhaps you can tell me 
something of the man who was lost from the 
Mary Sayles during the night." 
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He grinned. "That's me. So they think I 
was lost, do they? The others are on the light- 
ship, I suppose?" 

"You might have seen them if you had taken 
the trouble to look." I handed him the glass 
from my belt. 

"They weren't when I came ashore," he 
murmured, as he put the glass to his eye. " I Ve 
been sleepin' ever since, and dryin' off." 

"IVe been out to the reef. IVe just got 
back. They told me but one man was lost. I 
offered to take any two ashore in the dory, but 
nobody would come." 

I felt aggrieved about that, almost sore. They 
had as good as made fun of the dory. 

He chuckled. "They're a crowd of quitters. 
I 'm almost sorry I came ashore when I did. I 'd 
have come with you in your dory. Been glad 
to. But I didn't know I should have the 
chance. Awf'ly sick of the old hooker, you 
know." 

"How did you get ashore?" I asked. 

"Swam," said he briefly. 

"And you swam," I inquired, "all the way 
from the reef?" 

"Swam," said he, nodding. "Swimmin' is 
easier than walkin'." 
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"Oh," said I, under my breath. "Rather 
rough water for swimming." 

He smiled again. "Rather rough," he 
agreed, "but easy swimmin'. Wind at my 
back, you know. Left the old hooker at day- 
light and just paddled along before it, lookin' for 
a human habitation. None on that beach oppo- 
site her, and I 'd have had to walk miles with no 
shoes. Ever try walkin' miles with no shoes?" 

I shook my head. "Going barefoot is one of 
the privileges of youth of which I have been 
deprived. But I — I have some shoes which 
you might like to wear imtil you can get some 
of your own." 

"Thank you," he said gratefully. "Very 
kind, really. A pair of sneakers, perhaps." 

"And some sort of a hat, perhaps," I went 
on, smiling. "Come on." A sudden thought 
struck me. "Aren't you wet through? You 
might like some dry clothes." 

"Pretty dry now, thank you. I don't want to 
borrow a whole wardrobe. I '11 do very well with 
the sneakers." 

"And the hat." 

"And the hat. I think I ought to introduce 
myself. My name 's Stoke; Burbury Stoke." 

"Mine is Harden." 
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I thought that a curious gleam came into his 
eyes at the mention of my name, but the gleam 
died out almost at once. He seemed to think 
that he ought to explain it. 

"I knew of some people named Harden — or 
my people did." 

We were walking slowly toward the house; 
slowly, because the stubble on what I like to 
call my lawn hurt the feet of Burbury Stoke. 
My father was coming to meet us. 

My companion stopped short. "I say," he 
broke out, "if there are any ladies, would it be 
askin' too much to ask for a bath and a razor? 
And can't we go in at the back?" 

I reassured him, telling him that my sister 
was away for the present, at which news he 
seemed relieved; and I introduced him to my 
father. It was somewhat strange that I should 
consider it necessary formally to introduce a 
sailor who had been cast up on my shore by the 
sea, and whom I was about to supply with a 
bath and a razor and nearly all the necessary 
articles of clothing; but it did not seem strange 
at the time or unnecessary. It did not seem to 
strike my father as strange, either. 



II 

When I came down to breakfast the other 
morning, my father was not in his usual place, 
reading the usual paper. There was nobody to 
be found but the servants. I was surprised, for 
if I was not early, at least I was not late, and 
I went to look for him, a sort of namdess fear 
gripping my heart. I always have that fear 
although there is no reason for it at all, except 
that he is an old man, over seventy. 

As I stepped out upon the piazza, I heard a 
burst of distant laughter. It seemed to come 
from behind the house; perhaps from the neigh- 
borhood of the bam. I thought that I recog- 
nized my father's laugh, less quiet than usual, 
and Mike Hannerty's. There was a third 
which I knew very well. I had been hearing it 
often enough in the past three weeks. It was 
Burbury Stoke's. I started around, the fear in 
my heart having given way to irritation. 

I feel that I ought to give some explanation 
of Burbury Stoke's continued presence. The 
truth is, my father had got fond of the insinuat- 
ing vagabond and did not want him to go. If 
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you must have the whole truth, I did not want 
him to go, either. He is a very amusing com- 
panion, and he likes to sail — in anything. I be- 
lieve he would go out in a tub if nothing better 
offered. My boats are better than tubs. And 
Mike seemed to like him; so that we rather 
pressed him to stay. He was properly backward 
about staying, no more; but seeing that we 
really wanted him, and having no engagements, 
pressing or otherwise, — nothing in this wide 
world that he ought to do, and nothing that he 
had rather do, as he said, — and having money 
enough for the moment, he yielded. 

"Why, thank you," he said, his eyes sus- 
piciously bright; "it's awfully kind of you, 
really. Man spewed Up by the sea, you know. 
Might be a rotter." 

And I laughed, and we shook hands all 
round, Burbury giving me a grip that I shall 
long remember. I found myself shaking hands 
with my father. 

"Pm very glad," he said, with quiet satis- 
faction. "It's a pleasure to have him, is n't it, 
Peter?" 

It was, then. I did not feel any particular 
pleasure when I started around to the barn in 
pursuit of that laughter, nor a moment later, 
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when I came in sight of the group I sought. 
Mike was in the bam doorway, ostensibly en- 
gaged in rabbing down my horse, but his atten- 
tion was elsewhere. My father was seated on 
a box, and Burbury Stoke stood beside him, 
shouting encouragement to something, I could 
not see what. I called to them, mildly, that 
breakfast was ready and waiting. 

"Go away, Peter," Burbury said, with a 
wave of the hand. "We're busy. What's 
breakfast, when you 're livin'?" 

I suggested that breakfast was desirable if 
one would keep on living. I was going on with 
some further observations when I came into 
view of the objects of their interest. My own 
great Brahma, almost as big as a turkey, and a 
great prize-winner, was engaged in a tilt with an 
absurd little game cockerel, and was getting the 
worst of it. 

I drove the Game into an unoccupied pen 
which would serve as a pound. He was a 
stranger and an intruder. My wall would not 
even keep out wandering chickens. 

Breakfast was rather a silent meal. There 
was nothing that I wanted to say that I could 
say with dignity; my father was in process of 
being rebuked by his conscience; and Burbury 
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said nothing, but broke out into fits of chuck- 
ling, now and then. At last my father joined 
him in one of his fits of chuckling. I may have 
been wrong about my father's conscience, and 
too solicitous. I rose and started out. I had 
finished my breakfast. 

"I say, Peter," Burbury called after me, re- 
morse in his voice; " I say, old chap, don't go oflF 
mad. If it's anythin' I've done, I apologize. 
It generally is, you know. Where are you 
goin', anyway?" 

I defy anybody to stay angry with Burbury 
Stoke. I am afraid I smiled as I replied that I 
contemplated going to the shore. 

"We'll go with you, if you don't mind," he 
went on calmly. He turned to my father. 
"Won't we, Mr. Harden?" 

So the three of us strolled down to the Rock. 
Father and I seated ourselves in our favorite 
seats. Burbury lay at full length in the sun 
with his hat partly over his eyes. Nobody felt 
like speaking. 

At last Burbury sighed. "Rippin' day!" he 
said. 

It was. The water was like glass, with a gen- 
tle ground-swell which broke at the foot of 
the Rock with a soothing hissing and bubbling 
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sound. The sea toward Greater Pungatit was a 
blaze of light with the strong glare of the sun; 
but toward Lesser Pungatit were all manner of 
shades of a blue-gray on the water and in the 
air itself, it seemed. I am no artist, to analyze 
colors; often enough, indeed, I cannot even tell 
what I see; but it looked blue-gray to me, the 
shades and tones shifting continually. Liesser 
Pungatit itself was bathed in a soft, liuninous 
haze which was golden and a tender blue, by 
turns, or both at once. There were no vessels in 
sight except the Singing Reef Lightship and the 
schooner, hard and fast on Singing Reef, and a 
wrecking tug near, all shrouded in the same 
haze and in a dense silence. It did not seem 
real. It was like a picture, but better than any 
picture that ever was painted; better than any 
that could be painted. It was as if we were 
lifted up and looking down upon a quiet earth 
untroubled by the affairs of men. 

The wrecking tug moved lazily toward the 
reef, — it was the only way it could move on 
such a day, — and we saw the long puff of 
steam, and presently the long blast of the 
whistle came to us faintly. Then silence again, 
except for the sound of the water breaking with 
a bubbling hiss, and washing gently up among 
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the rocks, and for an occasional note of a bird. 
Even the terns, as they sailed back and forth 
over the shallow water before us, seemed not 
so intent upon their business as usual, and their 
harsh cries were subdued. 

OflF on the water beyond the lightship there 
was a dark streak. It announced our daily 
southwest wind. It might be nearly an hour in 
getting over the four or five miles which lay 
between us and it, now seeming to disappear 
as the wedge of wind was thrown up into the 
air and clear of the water; and now appearing 
again as the wind struck the water with re- 
newed strength. That wind would grow with 
the day until, about two in the afternoon, it 
would blow half a gale, perhaps; then, again 
perhaps, it would, wane with the waning day. 
But it might not. And whether it waned or 
grew, it would be a long time before the fish- 
hawk felt it in his high, serene sailing. What 
would he care, anyway ? What is a little wind 
to a fish-hawk? I found him, at last, with my 
glass. 

Burbury was watching the fish-hawk, too. " I 
say, Peter," he cried with eagerness, "look at 
that fellow." I was looking already. " Would 
n't you like to fly like that? Don't you just 
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wish you (X)uld? He does n*t move his wings, 
give you my word." 

He was mistaken. The hawk did move his 
wings the merest trifle as he turned. I (X)uld 
see him through the glass. It was not to be ex- 
pected that Burbury could see it. 

" I always wanted to fly like that. But I — " 

Burbury stopped. The hawk had closed his 
wings and dropped like a shot, swerving a bit 
to follow the course of the fish. He struck the 
water with a resounding splash, sending the 
spray high, and disappeared completely. We 
heard the noise of the splash as we sat there. 
After so long an interval that we thought he 
must be drowned, he reappeared, the water 
dripping in showers from his feathers with each 
beat of his great wings, and from the glistening 
fish which he bore between his talons, and he 
rose heavily and winged off over the water and 
over the shore to his home in the woods. By 
some misadventure in that struggle beneath the 
water, he had seized his prey the wrong way 
about, and he paused a moment in the air to 
turn it so that he could carry it head-first. I 
saw the side of the squirming fish drip red 
where his talons had clutched it. 

Burbury had relapsed into silence for a mo- 
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ment. "Now, that hawk," he said, when he 
was ready to put his thought into words, "was 
efficient. That's the word. Are you efficient, 
Peter?" 

"No," said I, fervently. "Thank God!" I 
added. 

Burbury laughed lightly. "The fish was n't 
efficient. Hah! I made a pun, Peter. But I 
did n't mean it, give you my word. Forgive 
me, won't you?" 

My father laughed, and so did I. Burbury 
was forgiven. The Emperor of the Germans 
was chasing rats among the boulders and hav- 
mg a beautiful time of it. The Emperor of the 
Germans is my dog: an Irish terrier, seeming 
always ready for a fight, but never getting into 
one, for one reason or another. The Emperor 
of the Germans is his bench-name. I have no 
reason to think he would answer to it. We call 
him Bill. 

"Bill is n't efficient, either," Burbury pur- 
sued thoughtfully. "He makes no end of fuss, 
but when did he catch a rat? I ask you." I said 
nothing and Burbury went on. " I should think 
you 'd be ashamed, Peter, to confess it. Not to 
be efficient ! I don't believe you ever try, even, 
and it's all the go, Peter." 
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I grunted-^ or growled. "If I were a ma- 
chine, Burbury. But what do you think this life 
is for?" 

"I was wonderin*. If it's for loafin', Pm as 
efficient as they make 'em. That Game was ef- 
ficient, this momin'." He chuckled. "I say, 
Peter, I '11 take him off your hands. I won't put 
him up to fightin' your bird; give you my 
word." 

The first breath of the wind fanned our faces. 
Burbury raised his head. 

" Can you look upon this water and not want 
to go sailin' ? And I should n't wonder if Mr. 
Harden would go, if we go in the little ketch." 

"We can't go out this morning, Burbury," I 
replied, sighing. I wanted to go. "We've to go 
after Felicia in an hour." 

Burbury was startled. He seemed almost 
frightened as he sat up. "Your sister comin' 
to-day, Peter?" he said. "Don't you think — 
perhaps I 'd better be goin', really ? I could have 
my traps ready in five minutes. Save you a 
trip, you know." 

"Burbury," I answered, "I'm ashamed of 
you." 

"But, Peter," he protested earnestly; "I say, 
you know, I could — " 
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"I don't know/' I returned sternly; "and I 
don't care whether you could or not. Don't 
talk rot, Burbury. Go, of course, if you want 
to; but if you do, it will be only because you 
want to." 

"Thank you. Awfully kind of you, really!" 
He spoke with some hesitation. " I suppose I 
ought to be goin', but I don't want to." He 
hesitated again. "Well, I won't, then." 

"Then that's settled." My father was smil- 
ing with satisfaction. I knew it would please 
him to have Burbury stay. "Can you be ready 
to go with me in an hour?" 

"Go with you!" he cried. "Oh, I say, 
Peter—" 

"Don't you want to meet my sister?" I 
asked. " It looks queer." 

"Of course I want to meet her," he answered 
indignantly. "Dyin' to. But j^u don't want 
to shove me down her throat, you know; now do 
you?" 

"She's very particular about what she eats," 
I remarked. 

Burbury chuckled again. "I believe you," he 
said. "She would be, you know," he explained, 
"bein' your sister. And I suppose she's rather 
particular about — er — what acquaintances 
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she picks up. Would n't take to a poor sailor 
picked up on the beach, now, would she?" 

"Judging by the actions of her father and 
her brother," I replied severely, "whom she re- 
motely resembles, she will not take to you. 
That is an exhibition of pure vanity, Burbury, 
which I should n't have expected of you." 

"iVof vanity, Peter; give you my word. Mere 
modesty. Sense of my own unworthiness, you 
know. I should n't expect to be taken to." 

"I should advise you to continue in that 
state." 

Burbury sighed and said nothing, but gazed 
out over the water. I said nothing, either, nor 
did my father. But that is not unusual. My 
father is not given to many words, but is satis- 
fied with living. Who would not be, — here? 

At last I rose and roused Burbury Stoke. 
"Come, Burbury," I said. "It's time we were 
starting." 

He got to his feet slowly, gave a long look 
out toward the wreck on the reef, and came 
with me as cheerfuUy as if he were gomg to his 
hanging. My father came, too. 

"What's the matter with you, anyway, Bur- 
bury?" I asked. "What ails you?" 

He looked at me quickly, his ready smile 
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lighting up his handsome face. "Pm shy, 
Peter. Haven't you found that out? I'm 
probably the most bashful man on this whole 
Point.'' 

Father laughed. 

"I can hardly get my breath; give you m' 
word," Burbury continued. "Not that it mat- 
ters. I feel like runnin' away, but I shan't; and 
that, old chap," — at that point in his remarks 
he hit me a resoimding thxmip on the shoulder, 
— "shows true courage." 

We found the horse waiting for us, ready 
harnessed to a light road-wagon; not too light, 
for a wagon needs to be strongly made for my 
use. 

"The gate, Mike," I said. 

Mike was already running for the gate, and 
he made no reply. I got in and Burbury beside 
me. At the last moment, the Emperor of the 
Germans jumped into the rear seat, and we cast 
off our mooring-lines and, Mike having his 
hands on the gate, I leaned out and pulled a 
rope, and a gong over our heads rang loudly. 
At the stroke of that gong the horse dashed out 
on the dead ran, and made for the gate. Bur- 
bury waved his hand to my father as we went. 
Mike had got the gate open, which was lucky, 
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for the horse would have gone through it, any- 
way. One day last year he wrecked the gate 
and cut his leg. The gate had stuck; and I had 
to have a new gate which could not stick. Bur- 
bury was still looking back when Mike shut the 
gate, and I heard him laugh suddenly. 

"What is it?" I asked. 

"Your sign," he said. "Couldn't get it 
surely, we 're goin' so fast, but it seemed to be to 
the effect that automobiles were to keep out." 

I had that sign put up last week: "Motor 
vehicles not admitted," painted in large plain 
letters. It was plain enough for anybody who 
knew his alphabet, and it was needed, although 
one would think that a gate slammed right 
athwart the road would be a gentle hint. The 
gate seemed to have been left unlatched, inad- 
vertently, although Mike swore that it was not, 
and some party who were all perfect strangers 
to me came in in an automobile and made a 
mess of turning around, cutting deep gouges in 
my lawn. I could have laid a water-main in 
their wheel-tracks if it would have served any 
purpose. It is trouble enough to make grass 
grow well on that exposed point without having 
it spoiled in that way. The leader of the party 
said that they supposed the road was a public 
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load and that it led to the shore, and he made 
some sort of apology to Mike; and I ordered the 
sign that afternoon. 

Burbury chuckled again. "Is it on account 
of their excessive speed, Peter, that you don't 
like automobiles?" 

At the moment, we were coming up behind 
an automobile, and seemed likely to pass it. 

" It is not. Their speed is not excessive. It is 
because of their clumsiness. Would you have a 
locomotive or a steam yacht coming up to my 
front door?" 

And I urged the horse to even greater speed; 
but the fellow in the car had looked around, and 
he did something with his levers, and his ma- 
chine gave a series of rapid coughs and snorts 
and drew away, slowly, very slowly. I suppose 
he thought that the noises would frighten my 
horse, but he did not know the horse. The Em- 
peror of the Germans was annoyed, as I could 
tell by the noises he made, but the horse was 
only surprised. 

My horse is a great slashing brute, handsome, 
and mild as milk, and unafraid, and he weighs 
fourteen hundred or more. He was trained for 
a fire-horse and, in pursuance of that duty, he 
was accustomed to whirl a battalion chief to 
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fires without regard to the other traffic in the 
streets. He expected everything to get out of 
his way, and it did. He has not got over that 
eicpectation, although it does n't, now, and I 
have to look sharp. But he can go some, espe- 
cially if he runs. He generally runs when I 
drive him. It gives me some satisfaction. 

We covered the eight miles in a surprisingly 
short time and came to the outskirts of the 
town, and I had to pull the horse in, for fear of 
ranning over some of the wretched children 
playing about the streets. It might be the best 
thing that could happen to them, but it un- 
doubtedly would not be the best thing for me, 
and I suppose that I should feel some measure 
of sorrow at having run over even a child of 
Marzwk Zcknjcrwskwch. I cannot speak with 
certainty, as I have never tried it. 

On the way through the town to the railroad 
station, going at a very modest pace, the horse 
got a stone in his^foot and went dead lame. But 
we were almost there and we kept on. I had 
counted upon ten minutes for an interview in 
the freight ofiice about some shrubs which I 
had been expecting. Burbury heard me growl- 
ing and he offered to attend to the stone. 

"You see, Peter," he said, pulling a knife 
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from his pocket, " I Ve had this a long time and 
no chance to use it." I don't know whether I 
was right in calling the thing a knife. It bristled 
with corkscrews and screw-drivers and can- 
openers and devices for cutting the wire from 
the necks of bottles, and everything under the 
sun except knife-blades. " Somebody gave it to 
me when I was a little chap, you know. Now, 
this,'' he explained, struggling with it and at 
last getting it open, " is for getting stones out 
of horses' feet, you know. The one chance of 
my life." 

So I laughed and ran into the freight office, 
while Burbury got down and Bill moved to the 
front seat to watch him. Before I had done my 
business, I heard the train come in. But Bur- 
bury was there, and Bill could introduce him to 
Felicia. So I waited two minutes more and 
saved my shrubs. When I got out again, there 
was Felicia standing by the horse and looking 
about rather anxiously, while the Emperor of 
the Germans was executing leaps straight into 
the air in vain attempts to reach her face. I 
did not see Burbury. 

I kissed Felicia. "I'm glad to see you," I 
said. "But, Felicia, have you seen anything of 
— a man?" 
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She would not know who Burbury was ; she 
would probably think I was talking about some 
town. 

She laughed quickly. "Why, Peter, Pve 
seen more or less of several men. I Ve been vis- 
iting, you know. What did you think?" 

"None of your levity, Felicia. I seem to have 
lost a man. I left hinj here with Bill and now 
there's no sign of him. He was getting a stone 
out of Chiefs foot." 

"There was a man running across the street 
when I came. I thought his figure seemed 
familiar. Bill was looking after him with 
interest. Who was he, Peter? It was n't 
Mike." 

It was nobody you ever saw," I replied; 

only a sailor cast up on our beach from a 
wreck. I wrote you about it the same day, 
.did n't I?" 

She shook her head. "I don't remember it. 
But it does n't matter, does it? Was he going 
to take this train?" 

That had not occurred to me. "I don't 
know that he was, but I 'd better look." 

The train was just starting. I knew that it 
was foolish to think of going through it unless I 
wanted to go on to the next station. I did not; 
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and there was Felicia, anjrway. I came back to 
her and proposed waiting until the man turned 
up. I could be seeing about her tranks. If Bur- 
buiy did not put in an appearance by that 
time, — well, what was there to be done ? He 
might have slipped away, but I hoped not. It 
was not quite like Burbury Stoke; jiot just 
what would be expected of him as I had come 
to know him, although it is a pretty small man 
that you can know in three weeks. And what- 
ever Burbury was, he was not a small man. We 
knew that well enough. But my father would 
be sorry. 

I saw to Felicia's trunks. There were three of 
them. Without Burbury, I could have taken 
one in the wagon, but not three, and why make 
two bites at a cherry? I went back to Felicia, 
who was waiting rather impatiently where I 
had left her, her foot tapping the pavement. 

"Well?" I asked. "He hasn't turned up, 
then?" 

"No." 

I sighed. Really, I did n't know what to do. 
If I had only known what motive impelled him 
to run away — but I did n't. I had no idea 
where to look for him. I might notify the 
police, but that notion did not appeal to me. 
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" Well ? " Felicia inquired, her calm somewhat 
forced. 

" I am stumped," I answered. " What would 
you do?'* 

"I should go home," she said with decision. 
"If you are not satisfied, you might investigate 
the saloons in the neighborhood. I see two. 
Sailors have been known — " 

"Not mine." 

Felicia has no more patience than I have. 
She seemed to think that it was not worth while 
to keep up appearances any longer. 

"I want to go home, Peter. If your sailor 
chooses to come back, he can walk." 

It was somewhat more than eight miles, but 
I had no doubt that Burbury could do it, if he 
wanted to, easily enough. Indeed, I had no 
doubt he could do anything that he thought it 
worth while to do. He is a splendid animal. 

I sighed again. "Will you sit on the back 
seat with Bill," I asked, "or on the front seat 
with me?" 

"With you, Peter. I have a lot of things to 
tell you." 

Chief started off with quite as much speed as 
I wanted, although there was no gong to ring. 
Burbury seemed to have extracted that stone. 
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I was busy with my driving through the 
streets, and busy with my thoughts, and I fear 
that I was forgetting Felicia, 

"Peter!" she cried suddenly, "Wake up! 
Here I Ve been talking a steady streak for the 
last ten minutes and you have n't said a word, 
and I don't believe you've heard a word I said." 

"What? Have you? I beg your pardon, 
Felicia," I replied contritely. "I was busy. 
What have you been saying?" 

Felicia looked sweetly at me. "Does your 
sailor weigh on your mind so much, Peter?" 
she asked softly. " Turn around, and find him if 
you want to. I don't mind, traly. I was horrid." 

I shook my head. "No. He can walk. Be- 
sides, I'm going to send Mike down for the 
tranks this afternoon." 

She laughed a little, suddenly. I did not see 
what there was to laugh at. Of course, her 
trunks had to be sent for. We had again 
reached the outskirts of the town and she sug- 
gested that I run the Chief. Felicia is a good 
sport. 

"I was telling you about my visits, Peter," 
she said, when I had the horse running and 
could give her some attention. "But that is not 
important and I can't say it all over again now. 
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I shall have to tell father about them and you 
can listen if you want to. The really important 
thing that I wanted to tell you is that Mary 
Alnwick is coming over and I have made her 
promise me a whole month, at least." 

Mary Alnwick is an English girl and an 
especial friend of Felicia's. Felicia visited her 
off and on for the better part of two years. I 
have never seen Mary Alnwick, and I can't be 
expected to feel any very active interest in a 
person whom I have never seen.^ 

"That's nice," I replied perfunctorily. "When 
is she coming?" 

^^ThaVs niceP^ Felicia repeated after me 
with withering contempt. "Is that the best 
you can do, Peter?" 

"What's the matter with it?" I asked. "It is 
nice, isn't it?" 

"The expression strikes me as inadequate," 
said Felicia coldly. "Mary Alnwick is lovely; 
perfectly lovely, Peter." 

"You must remember, Felicia, that I do not 
know her." 

"Well," sighed Felicia, "there is some excuse 
for you. But just you wait until the middle of 
August, and you do know her!" 

"I will," I said. 



Ill 

BuRBURY came back that aftemcwn. I had 
been sitting in my room for an hour trying 
vainly to busy myself with what I hope may 
prove to be my profession. There had been a 
gentle breeze blowing through my windows 
and stirring the curtains, and everything had 
been as favorable as possible, but I had seemed 
unable to think and I had accomplished noth- 
ing. And that was strange, too, with such 
material at hand that I ought not to have to 
think at all. Nothing had happened; and I had 
thrown down the pen and had gone out to the 
bam and sent Mike down after the tranks. 

I was wandering aimlessly about the bam, 
rather anxious about the man I had lost, and 
wondering whether Mike would manage to find 
him, — I had given him private instructions, — 
when I saw Burbury himself come in, timidly, 
and with his tail between his legs. He looked 
much as Bill looks when he returns from one 
of his infrequent foraging expeditions and en- 
counters me unexpectedly. To be sure. Bill 
has no tail to speak of, — not enough to get it 
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anywhere near his legs, r— but neither has 
Burbury. 

I confronted him. " Well?" I said, with what 
sternness I could muster. I was much relieved 
at seeing him again, but I would not say so yet. 
He did not deserve it. 

There was an ingratiating smile on his face; 
at least, I suppose he meant it to be ingratiat- 
ing. " Well, Peter," he replied, drawing a deep 
breath which must have increased his chest 
measure about ten inches. Burbury's lungs are 
all right and his heart must be all right, too. I 
speak of his heart as a functional organ. But 
there was a curious little quiver in that deep 
breath which betokened nervousness. 

"Well, Peter, here I am. I came back to 
apologize, you know, and I do. I had a bad 
case o' funk. Ran away. I don't excuse it. 
Can't, you know; and I shouldn't think it 
strange if you could n't." He laughed a little. 
"I just funked it, Peter, and that's the truth. 
And now I'd better be goin', really. I — I'd 
take it as a favor if you'd slip out my things 
while I wait here." 

I disregarded the appealing tone in his voice. 
^*Rot!" I said. 

"But, Peter," he protested plaintively, "just 
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put yourself in my place — that is, if you can. 
You run away from a girl you 're most anxious 
to meet. Nothin' else to do but to slip out and 
not remind her that you're livin'." 

"Rot!" I repeated. "You're not going." 

He wavered. I could see it. I took his ami 
lest he escape again. 

"Besides," I said, "it would disappoint my 
father. You don't want to do that. As for 
Felicia, you can't remind her of what she never 
knew." 

"Eh? What?" He was startled, although I 
don't know what at, and then he laughed. " No, 
of course not," he agreed, chuckling. " I never 
thought of that." 

"Come along, then. Do you contemplate an 
explanation? Because if — " 

He interrupted me there. " I never give 'em, 
Peter," he answered simply. " I never explain. 
It saves me trouble, and other persons not in- 
terested in my explanations. No. You need n't 
be afraid." 

I was not. This philosophy of Burbury's — 
if it is philosophy — commended itself to me. 

Felicia was on the piazza. A magazine lay in 
her lap, but she was not reading. She was gaz- 
ing out over the Sound past Lesser Pungatit, 
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very nearly in the direction of the lightship. 
She may have been watching the deliberate 
and seemingly well-considered movements of 
the wrecking tug; she may even have been 
watching the wreck on Singing Reef, the wreck 
that seemed likely never to make another well- 
considered movement. It would have been 
strange if she could have been satisfied to read, 
with that spread out before her. Father was 
sitting, apparently doing nothing at all, and 
literally bathed in content. 

As soon as Felicia caught sight of me, she 
gave me a welcoming smile that warmed my 
heart. She had not particularly noticed Bur- 
bury; she knew, of course, as soon as I turned the 
comer, that I was bringing somebody. Now she 
did notice him. He produced a most extraordi- 
nary effect upon her. She went very white, and 
rose precipitately, so that the magazine which 
had been upon her lap fell on the floor; and she 
made a movement with her hand toward her 
heart, but the movement was quickly checked; 
and the welcoming smile upon her face disap- 
peared as if by magic. It was extraordinary 
behavior for Felicia. 

I felt Burbury hanging back, and I glanced at 
him. He looked as utterly miserable, at the mo- 
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ment, as any man I ever saw, with the humbly- 
beseeching look of a dog coming to be pun- 
ished. He reminded me more than ever of Bill 
with his tail between his legs. But he was not 
looking at me. He looked at Felicia. 

It had passed in an instant. Burbury seemed 
to have braced up as I glanced at him. Once 
more he was the Burbury whom I knew; but 
very grave and serious, and with something de- 
fensive in his attitude, and not defensive of him- 
self either. And Felicia stood and awaited us, a 
woman of ice, and rather pale, as a woman of ice 
should be. My father came down and took Bur- 
bury's other arm and, together, we took him up 
to Felicia and I presented him. 

I felt no more than a reasonable resentment 
at her manner. What if I have picked up a man 
on my shore? If I choose to present him to my 
sister I am ready to answer for him, and it is not 
becoming in her to show too evident a dislike 
for his acquaintance. 

Felicia inclined her head slightly, — very 
slightly, — but she did not speak. Burbury 
waited for a seemly interval ; for more than that. 
Then he murmured something, stammering and 
hesitating at first, but ending smoothly. I did 
not hear what he said. Probably it was no more 
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than any man would say under like circum- 
stances; perhaps not so much. Felicia inclined 
her head again, even more slightly than before, 
but she uttered no more than a single syllable. 
She did not seem inclined to talk, and Burbury 
could find nothing to say, and I found the si- 
lence awkward. Felicia did not seem to find it 
so. She was looking past Burbury, and she did 
not seem to be interested in anything whatever. 
She seemed never in her whole life to have been 
interested in anything whatever for a single in- 
stant. She might have been one of the wooden 
images from a Noah's Ark. No one would ex- 
pect speech to issue from the mouth of a Noah's 
Ark figure, the mouth which is but a dab of 
paint clumsily put on. Felicia's is not clxmisily 
put on; it is something better than a dab of 
paint. 

Burbury stood waiting, and looking at 
Felicia's face. I wondered what he was waiting 
for. 

I glanced from one to the other. "Is there 
anything the matter, Felicia ? " I asked. I asked 
purely for information. 

Felicia flushed; but not even then did she say 
anything. She only smiled in a manner which I 
thought supercilious. Burbury flushed too, but 
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he did not smile in any manner. He did not 
speak either. 

Again I glanced from one to the other. I 
could make nothing of it, and I turned and 
found my father smiling as though he was 
amused at something. I should have been glad 
to know what he was amused at. I could see 
nothing amusing in the situation. I went and 
sat down beside him and looked out toward the 
reef, leaving Felicia and Burbury to work out 
their own salvation. The wrecking tug was as 
near the reef as it was at all safe for her to go, 
and there was something connecting the two 
vessels that looked like an enormous cable. 

"She can't be going to try to pull her off!" 
I observed in astonishment. "If she stirred 
her at all it would only be to pull her to 
pieces." 

I took the glass off my belt and put it to my 
eye and gave no more attention to the two 
Noah's Ark figures standing there. And I saw 
that the thing which connected the tug and the 
wreck was no cable, but a great hose. They 
were trying some new method of wrecking with 
which I was not familiar. 

"I must go out there and see what they are 
about," I said. 
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" I 'd like to go with you, Peter," said a voice 
at my shoulder; and I turned and found that 
Burbury stood close behind me. 

Felicia, it seemed, had stolen away without 
further words. I did not understand it. She 
never did such a thing before. 

I felt as if I ought to do something about it: 
get down on my knees and tender my heartfelt 
apologies to Burbury, perhaps. I didn't, of 
course. One does n't apologize in that abject 
manner for one's sister. I must have shown 
something of my feeling in my look, for he 
smiled. 

"Come on,'' he added. "There's time." 
He looked at my father. "Comin', Mr. 
Harden?" 

My father smiling and shaking his head, 
Burbury took my arm and piloted me firmly 
and steadily toward my boats. 

"Burbury," I began, not quite knowing how 
I was coming out, "Felicia may be tired, you 
know, and — " 

He interrupted me. "Miss Harden 's quite 
right. Very presumin' of a sailor picked up on 
the beach, you know, Peter, — but she's quite 
right. Shall we go in the dory?" 

The subject of Felicia having been disposed 
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of in that summary manner, we went in the 
dory. Burbury was strangely silent and sober. 
He did not speak, on the way down, except to 
chide me gently for letting the dory fall off, and 
to suggest th^t we might flatten the sheets a bit. 
He proceeded to carry out the suggestion while 
he made it. 

We had loafed about the wreck for half an 
hour, watching the operations of the tug, when 
Burbury spoke again, suggesting that it was 
getting late and that we had better go back. I 
obediently put about. I do not know why I 
should have done so, except that it was the 
natural thing to heed his suggestions. The wind 
dropped rapidly, and Burbury lay on his back, 
in a most uncomfortable position, gazing up at 
the clouds and the sail, and saying nothing. 

Felicia met us as we went into the house. 
"You are late, Peter," she said. That was all, 
and she did not smile while she said it, or look 
pleasant or anything. It was not the sort of 
greeting that I was used to from Felicia, and I 
(X)uld not help concluding that the remark was 
meant for Burbury. 

"I should be much later,'* I replied, "if it had 
not been for Burbury/' 

We persuaded my father to go down with us 
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the next morning in the ketch, I did not expect 
to persuade Felicia, although she is very fond of 
sailing in my ketch. 

The ketch is scarcely longer than the dory. 
She is but twenty-three feet long, but she draws 
nearly five. She was built after my own design 
and turned out to be very fast, as I expected. I 
had her rigged as a ketch for convenience in 
reducing sail, for I am often alone in her; but, 
practically, I never reduce sail. She will stand 
anything short of a hurricane. 

Burbury came near not going. At the last 
minute he made some excuse and went back 
to the house, calling to us not to wait more than 
two minutes for him. It could scarcely have 
been two minutes when I saw him emerge, run- 
ning; and he ran down to the stage and jumped 
into the boat. 

"Afraid I might miss you,'' he explained, red 
and breathless. 

He did not look back once. We cast off our 
lines hastily,, and then I heard a whistle which I 
knew well, and there was Felicia, with the Em- 
peror of the Germans, making her dignified way 
from the house. She did not hurry, even when I 
called to her. 

**I'm going with you, Peter,*' she announced 
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dearly, and without emotion, except that she 
seemed annoyed, as though she did n't want to 
go and was only going to oblige me. 

So we put back and she stepped aboard and 
calmly took the wheel and kept it. Burbury 
talked, but not to Felicia, and he played with 
Bill, who has become very fond of him. Felicia 
scarcely spoke and did not look at Burbury 
except to glance at him, now and then, in a half- 
scornful way, but she could not help hearing 
what he said. He has not spoken of himself — 
has not told me the least thing, although I 
should be glad to have him. But I have faith 
that he will, and I can wait. Felicia's behavior 
made me, at least, very uncomfortable. It did 
not seem to have that effect upon my father, 
who was occupied with Burbury. Burbury, so 
far as I could see, was not aware of it. He must 
have supposed that it was the usual thing with 
Felicia. It is not. 

That was ten days ago. And now, although 
Felicia has been at home for ten days, not once 
has she asked me anything about Burbury 
Stoke. It is queer and it is not natural. And I 
was all ready to tell her all that I know of him, 
which, to be sure, is hardly more than she 
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knows. But she gives me no chance to talk 
about him. She will not ask. 

I have one comfort. Felicia seems to be 
drawn, in spite of her very obvious intention 
and against her will, to go with us wherever we 
go. It makes her cross. I should think it would. 
To go where you had determined not to go, and 
not to be able to make any fight against it; to 
have to go out in the ketch, to know that you 
will have to, — even although you like it better 
than anything else, — when you had made up 
your mind firmly to sit on the piazza, or to go 
to the village, or to do anything rather than go 
in the ketch ! It gives one a feeling of helpless- 
ness which is peculiarly irritating to any one 
who has had an idea that she had a strong will. 
I say "she" because I refer to Felicia. And I 
thought she had a strong will, too; but she has 
to go. Her only remedy — and it is not a rem- 
edy — is to be cross and out of sorts. If she 
were a man she would probably curse heartily 
and feel much better. As she is a woman, she 
persuades my father to go when he does not 
wish to, — my father is very obliging, — and 
she makes us all uncomfortable. Perhaps I 
should except Burbury, who gives no evidence 
of uncomfort, although he can hardly help 
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feeling it. The whole thing distresses me. And, 
having got us all out in the ketch, she sails the 
boat herself, and does not condescend to tell 
us where we are going or when she means to 
get back. She sails a boat very well ; as well as 
I do or as any of the fishermen. She does not 
sail as well as Burbury does. He is one of the 
few people who can sail better than I can. He 
does everything a little better than I can do it. 

As for Burbury, he does not exactly follow 
Felicia about, but he seems to want to, which 
is not strange. I have known several men who 
had that same inclination. And I have sur- 
prised a sort of hungry look in his eyes when 
Felicia was present,.and when he thought him- 
self unobserved. Felicia ignores him. 

Although Felicia does not condescend to tell 
us where we are going, as I said, we always 
know now, for we are sure to bring up at Sing- 
ing Reef and the Mary Sayles, and the wrecking 
tug when the tug is there. When we started 
yesterday morning in quite the opposite direc- 
tion, heading for the eastern end of Greater 
Pungatit, we knew well enough our destination. 
We had tlie wind just aft of the beam and it was 
light, for it had not been long growing. It was 
the kind of sailing that my father likes, but I 
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was a little worried, for it is a long way around 
Greater Pungatit to Singing Reef. 

"Don't you think, Felicia," I asked, "that 
we had better try Punk Hole?",^ 

"No, Peter," she answered quietly. "The 
tide is not half down yet." 

What has the tide to do with it? It is easier, 
to be sure, to make the passage of Punk Hole 
with the tide in your favor; but it was in our 
favor, and it is no great matter, anyway. I 
looked at Burbury, but he was looking ahead, 
and I thought that he smiled. Felicia was gaz- 
ing off to leeward and saw none of us. 

I said no more. No doubt Felicia had her 
own plans, and those plans of hers would bring 
us to the reef, and then home in the time that 
she saw fit. 

We rounded Greater Pungatit in time, — not 
80 long a time, either, — and it is all of twelve 
miles from my house to the Whale 's Nose, and 
the wind light most of the way. But when we 
lounded, we ran into a greater sea and more 
wind, for we were in the open ocean. We had 
to beat the whole length of the two Pungatits, a 
short tack off-shore, and then a long one, until 
Felicia thought we were as near as was safe. I 
thought we were nearer than that to the shoals 
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which make out here and there. I remon- 
strated accordingly, but Felicia smiled calmly 
and replied that there was no sea to speak of, 
and that she wanted Mr. Stoke to see the points 
of interest along the shore. Points of interest! 
Why, the Pungatits are mere wastes of sand, 
with no more than the Life Saving Station and 
a few scrabby oaks in the middle. 

I got Felicia's meaning when she began to 
name the coves and beaches as we passed them 
and to give a catalogue of ships which had been 
wrecked on each stretch of beach. I was sur- 
prised at the extent of her information. She 
began with a time more than a hundred years 
ago and she named over a very long list of ves- 
sels, with their tonnage and rig and port of 
departure and the mmiber of men lost from 
each. She did not give their destination. Their 
destination was the beach. She must have 
spent days in acquiring that information, and it 
almost seemed as if she must have got it up for 
the occasion. Burbury seemed appreciative, 
but secretly amused. 

"Felicia," I said, "you should lecture on the 
points of interest of the Pungatits-" 

She smiled rather scornfully. " I could," she 
replied; and changed the subject. "See, Peter, 
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we are catching the fishermen. We shall pass 
Ole in a quarter of an hour." 

I had been watching them. The fleet was 
well scattered over miles of ocean. There was 
no concerted movement, but the time for 
catching fish was past, or the boats had a full 
fare. The best time for catching fish is early in 
the morning, for the fish bite better then. I 
do not know why. Perhaps because they are 
hungry. And the boats were all making for 
Punk Hole. 

Felicia's guess was accurate. In fifteen min- 
utes we were abreast of Ole, who had changed 
his course so as to be near us. We went so near 
him that I could almost have reached his boat 
with the boathook. 

We had the wind more nearly abeam when we 
had passed Lesser Pungatit and stood over for 
the reef. My father was sitting on the weather 
side with his feet well braced, although that is 
never necessary in the ketch. Burbury was on 
the lee side, watching the swirling, hissing wa- 
ter go past the rail, always three or four inches 
below it. He watched it for some time. 

"I say, Peter," he said at last, "I see she 
never takes any water over the rail, you know. 
IVe noticed. I never saw a boat do that 
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way before; give you my word. Why is it, 
Peter?" 

^ I shook my head. The water never comes 
over her lee rail, however fast she goes. 

"I don't know, Burbury. No doubt I should 
know, being her designer, but I confess without 
shame that I don't." 

Burbury was about to make some further 
observation; but there came to us clearly a note 
that, without being very loud, seemed to fill the 
air all about us, so that it was quite impossible 
to tell where it came from. It was an exact 
middle C, as though blown on some gigantic 
hom, soft and melodious, and there was a fairly 
long note first, nearly as long as a swell of the 
ocean, and several short ones after. 

Burbury looked up, startled. "I say now, 
what's that?" 

Felicia was smiling. Her expression was posi- 
tively pleasant. I wished that Burbury could 
see her often with that expression. She is lovely 
so, if she is my sister. 

"It is the singing of the reef," she answered. 
" It is a contrary thing, and it sings only when 
the tide is nearly out, and when there is just the 
right sea. I thought that it would sing to-day 
and I thought that it would be interesting for 
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you tx) hear it. It is one of the points of inter- 
est." 

So that was why we had come around Greater 
Pungatit. That explained her remark about the 
tide. 

"Singing Reef," Felicia went on, "has many 
vessels to its credit." And she proceeded to 
give the list, ending with the Mary Sayles of 
Belfast, from Savannah, loaded with lumber, 
one man lost. 

Burbury looked up again, but he was smiling. 
"But I say, you know. Miss Harden, the man 
was n't lost." 

Felicia looked full at him. She did not smile. 
"His family think he was, I have no doubt. 
They have no reason to know that he is safe. 
They probably mourn him." 

Burbury turned away, muttering something 
about writing them. 

"I had a letter from Mary, yesterday, 
Peter," Felicia remarked. 

"Did you?" I asked. "And is — " 

" She is very well," said Felicia, interrupting 
me. "That completes the list of ships, Mr. 
Stoke." There was a curious emphasis on the 
name. " I trust you found it edifying." 

"Oh, yes, thank you," said Burbury quickly, 
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"very instructin'. And with a moral, too. But 
I '11 write my people. Miss Harden, directly we 
get home; I give you my word.'' 

"Thank you," Felicia returned quietly. 
"That will please me." 

Burbury acted as if his sole wish was to please 
Felicia. He may have been about to say some- 
thing to that effect. He began to speak twice, 
but hesitated and stammered and did not get it 
out after all, because Felicia interrupted him. 

"What is the tug doing?" she asked. We had 
reached the reef and were just hanging round 
between it and the tug. 

"Pumpin' air into her," answered Burbury. 

"Oh," said Felicia slowly; "I see. And will 
they get her off ? I supposed her case was hope- 
less." 

"I don't know," answered Burbury again. 
"They're just tryin' her, now, to see if she's 
tight, you know." 

"Oh," said Felicia as slowly as before. She 
was silent for a little. "Would Mr. Stoke show 
us his quarters — where he slept?" Again that 
strange emphasis on the name. 

Burbury was surprised, but he pointed. " In 
the fo'castle. Very humble; give you my word. 
You know where the fo'castle is, Miss Harden." 
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"Of course," she returned coldly. "I meant 
show it to us. Could you?" 

" I 'm afraid I could n't." He seemed some- 
what distressed that he had to refuse any 
request of Felicia's. "I haven't any right 
aboard of her now, and there's the tug." 

Without another word Felicia turned toward 
home. I heard my father sigh with relief. 

Burbury was busy for an hour after luncheon 
with his letters home. Then, with them flutter- 
ing in his hand, he sought Felicia. Neither saw 
me at first. 

"Will you look at tlrese. Miss Harden, and 
tell me if they're all right?" 

Felicia did not seem as much surprised as I 
had expected. She looked up at him with a 
curious expression. 

"Why?" she asked softly and slowly. Then 
she saw me. "Why should I, Mr. Stoke?" 

There was no softness in her voice now, but it 
was as it had been usually on the few occasions 
when she had spoken to Burbury at all. 

"No reason, of course, if you don't want to. 
I thought that, perhaps, — but I beg pardon 
for troublin' you. Miss Harden. Do you hap- 
pen to know where Peter is ? " 

Felicia waved her hand toward me without 
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other reply. I was half-concealed from her and 
behind Burbury. The conceahnent was not 
intentional. 

"I say, Peter, goin' swimmin'?" 

I nodded; and I noted Felicia's look of sup- 
pressed eagerness and the note of self-scorn in 
her voice as she spoke. No doubt she was doing 
just what she had determined not to do. 

" I am going swimming, too, Peter,'' she said 
firmly; as if she had just had to take some medi- 
cine and did n't like the taste of it. 

"Good girl!" I replied. "Come on." 

Burbury and I had been in almost every day, 
but this was the first time that Felicia had 
offered to go with us, although she is very fond 
of it. It was the one thing she had been able to 
hold out about. 

Burbury was ahead and I was having some 
difficulty in keeping pace with Felicia. He 
reached the shore and turned round and waited 
for us. 

"Friend o' yours, Peter?" he asked,. nodding 
in the direction of my wall. 

I looked. There was a man, of some outland- 
ish race, I did not know what, and he was com- 
ing along the shore. He had evidently climbed 
over the wall where it is low, although I did not 
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make the wall low until it was well into the 
water. He had a bundle in his hand. I ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

"Here!" I said. That was not what I meant. 
I should have said, ^^Hence!" but I did not. 
"Here! What do you want?" 

The man smiled and began to speak earnestly. 
It sounded as if he had set off a bunch of fire- 
crackers. He spoke so earnestly that his smile 
faded and he pointed to the water and he un- 
rolled hifi bundle. It contained a cake of yellow 
laundry soap and a towd. 

I laughed in spite of myself. He smiled again. 
It was a very winning smile, but I was ada- 
mant. 

"Not here," I said, shaking my head. "You 
can't do it here." 

He set off another bunch of firecrackers and 
gesticulated wildly. I took him by the shoul- 
ders and turned him roujid, gently, and urged 
him toward the wall. 

"Over you go." 

And I helped him to it, still gently, with one 
hand; and he came down on the other side and 
went slowly down the road, setting off a fresh 
bunch of firecrackers now and then. I could 
hear them spluttering for some distance down 
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the road. When I was satisfied that he was well 

I 

on his way, I went down to the water and 
washed my hand. Then I walked back to 
Felicia and Burbury, 

• Burbury ran down the plank onto the stage 
as I came. 

"Here's Peter," he called. "Been speedin' 
the partin' guest, Peter?" 

I could hear Felicia, in her bath-house, 
chuckling. Burbury had not stopped and he did 
not wait for an answer, but dived into the water 
from the edge of the stage. Perhaps I should 
give a more accurate idea of his movement if I 
said that he slipped into the water. He just 
pushed himself into it, head first, without the 
least splash, and that was all. He did not reap- 
pear, puffing and blowing, as I should have 
done. There is a second float-stage, about a 
hundred yards off-shore, equipped with a ladder 
and a spring-board. I watched the water, but I 
saw no trace of Burbury — not the least ripple 
to mark his progress — until he popped out at 
the edge of tJie second stage and drew himself 
up on it in one motion. It was as if he had been 
shot out and landed on his feet on the stage. 
Instantly, he whistled clearly and peculiarly. 
No lack of breath there. That deep chest of his 
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must hold a lot of air. I should really like to 
know what his chest capacity is. 

Burbury in his swimming-rig is a sight for a 
painter or a sculptor. I, who am neither, could 
be content to watch him for hours. I usually do 
watch him for half an hour at a time, sitting on 
the float meanwhile. He is the best swimmer 
that I ever expect to see. I have never seen any 
one who could compete in the same class with 
him. He could probably swim the English 
Channel with the same ease with which he 
swam from Singing Reef, and think no more of 
it as a feat. I have no doubt that he could take 
his hot tea and toast on the way and never 
turn a hair. If he said that he could make the 
toast on the way over I would stake a good deal 
on his doing it. 

When Burbury whistled, Felicia ran out and 
dived into the water, too. No doubt it was no 
more than a coincidence, her coming just at the ' 
whistle, but I should think she would want to 
avoid such coincidences. She did not try to 
swim under water to the second stage, but she 
kept under for as much as twenty feet, so that I 
began to be anxious, and I pushed my tender 
into the water and rowed after her. It is not 
safe for Felicia to swim even a hundred yards 
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without a boat near. Of course she can do it, 
but I see nothing to be gained by taking any 
chances, and I told her so when I had caught 
her. 

"Please let me alone, Peter," she replied, 
panting a little. "It is perfectly safe." 

There was gratitude for you! I rowed back 
to get my own things on. 

Burbury amused himself, and exasperated 
Felicia, by doing stunts. He did all kinds of 
dives that I ever heard of, and some that I had 
known nothing about, from the springboard. 
He turned double backward somersaults, and 
entered the water as straight as a pikestaff. He 
dived to the bottom once and brought up some 
stones. 

" I don't care for deep divin '," he remarked, 
smiling. " It makes my head feel bad. I won't 
try it again." 

And Felicia tried all his stunts, and some of 
them she did and some she failed to do. I do 
not know what possessed Felicia. She should 
have known that she would fail, but it made her 
angry, and she tried again and again. There 
was something splendid in her determination. 
I was proud of her. Seeing her so determined, 
Burbury looked about for a diversion. He had 
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already tried all the strokes there were and 
some that he invented himself, swimming out 
about a hundred yards and back, and he ended 
with a crawl of his own, which was the fastest 
stroke I have ever seen and done without over- 
much splashing. The very perfection of his per- 
formance seemed to provoke Felicia, and she 
was apparently about to try the same thing. 
There was a flock of terns fluttering and plung- 
ing and screaming a little way out and, almost 
imder them, a school of menhaden was milling, 
as is their custom. It is not likely that the pres- 
ence of the menhaden had anything in par- 
ticular to do with the actions of the terns, but 
there they were. 

"See those fish?" Burbury asked hastily, to 
keep Felicia, busy, I suppose. "Well, watch 
^em." 



And he slipped silently into the water, swim- 
ming rapidly and strongly, but with the water 
washing over his head and half his length. When 
he was halfway to the fish he sank out of sight. 
He did not dive, he simply sank. The fish were 
still milling senselessly, and as I could not see 
any sign of Burbury, I watched them. Sud- 
denly, in the very middle of their senseless 
circle Burbury shot out of the water to his 
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waist, and shouted and waved his arms. You 
should have seen those fish and the terns. Not 
having the brains of a fish, I cannot imagine 
what sort of monster they thought he was, 
but the menhaden vanished with a tremendous 
fluny of tails, and the tems fled, incontinent, 
not even waiting to give one scream. When I 
had stopped laughing, I turned to make some 
observation to Felicia. She was not there. She 
had seized that opportunity to try that crawl of 
Burbury's. 

She was already well out from the float and 
making some progress with her crawl, but she 
did not seem to have got the hang of the breath- 
ing. There is some difiiculty in getting it, for 
the face is down most of the time, and you have 
to know just when you are going to snatch your 
breath, or you don't get it at all. Felicia 
seemed to be in that case, but she would not 
give up. She would much prefer to drown. I 
thought it was quite time that she had some 
help, and I dived in after her. 

Burbury was farther from her than I was, but 
he got to her first. I doubt if he knew how near 
I was. I doubt if he was aware of me at all. He 
got to her and raised her chin. She was too far 
spent to resist and, for an instant, her head 
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rested in the hollow of his arm, and her unseeing 
eyes looked up into his. 

'^Feliciar^ he said. His voice was low and 
pleading, — scarcely more than a whisper. 
"Why«;z7/you?" 

She made no reply, and then I was there, 
and she withdrew her head from its resting- 
place. 

"I will go back," she said. Her voice was not 
steady, but that was not to be wondered at. 
She would have been very near to being 
drowned if we had not been near. "I can do it 
alone, thank you. It seems to be all that I can 
do — alone," she added bitterly. 

Burbury seemed distressed beyond words, 
but he had no reply ready. We swam slowly 
back, one of us on each side of Felicia. She was 
swimming on her side, and her face was turned 
away from Burbury. 



IV 

We were sitting on the Rock one morning, 
Burbury and I, while Bill chased rats anaong 
the boulders. My father had been with us, but 
he had become restless and had gone to the 
garden and begun to work. It was a rare thing 
for my father to become too restless to sit still, 
and I followed him with my eyes and saw him 
get a hoe from the tool-house and go to the gar- 
den and wander about, hoeing spasmodically, a 
little here and a little there. The spirit of rest- 
lessness was with him still. I did not know 
where Felicia was. It occurred to me as strange 
that she was not with us. 

" Rotten weather ! " said Burbury. " Beastly ! 
Don't you think it's beastly, Peter?" 

I could have loved him for that, if for nothing 
else. I did think it was beastly. I never before 
found anybody who would agree with me. It 
was a bright day, with the sun shining out of 
a cloudless sky and a brisk wind which came 
in gusts out of the northwest, hard and dry. 
Every gust set my nerves quivering afresh. It 
does not need to be a gust. Every minute of 
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northwest weather keeps me keyed up to the 
breaking-point — every nerve in my body. 
My muscles are all tense, in spite of my con- 
scious effort to the contrary. It is fatiguing to 
have to keep your muscles all tense. I do not 
like to be strung up. Such weather is hateful to 
me. After three days of it I could commit mur- 
der more easily than I refrain from it. 

I welcome the southeast wind, heavy with 
wet; and when the wind has set in from the 
southwest, with its haze and its dampness, — 
perhaps its fog, — I am filled with peace once 
more. I do not object to fogs, so long as they 
are from the salt sea. 

It is strange that a mere change of wind 
should have such effect, but it has, upon me at 
least, and upon some others, too, as I be- 
lieve, even if they do not know it. It has that 
effect upon Burbury, it seems, and he does 
know it. 

Burbury sat up, sighing, and looked out 
toward the reef. Whenever we have nowhere 
else to look, now, our eyes turn toward the reef 
instinctively. The tug was there, pumping ain 
She has pumped a lot of air into the Mary 
Sayles, of Belfast, loaded with lumber, one man 
lost. What becomes of it? Even as we looked, 
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the tug stopped her everlasting pumping, and 
pulled in her hose and steamed away. 

Burbury sighed again, but he said nothing; 
and he got up slowly, and wandered up to the 
tool-house, leaving me sitting on the Rock. 
And he, too, got a hoe and joined my father 
in his spasmodic hoeing. After a while, I saw 
them both leaning on their hoes. Burbury 
seemed to be talking. After another while, I 
saw them sitting on a great stone that I pulled 
out of the garden last year, their hoes in their 
hands, and Burbury was talking earnestly. 
There was no doubt about it. 

Suddenly, I saw my father break out intx) a 
hearty laugh and grasp Burbury's hand and 
wring it. Then they got up, still shaking hands, 
and my father had an arm about Burbury's 
shoulders, and he gave them a gentle thump. 
And Burbury turned and ran, juggling his hoe 
as though it had been a drum-major's staff, 
throwing it up into the air, and turning it and 
catching it as it came down. He cast the hoe 
into the tool-house and went to the pen where 
he keeps that game cockerel. 

The Game came to his whistle, and Burbury 
took him out and sat down in front of the bam 
and proceeded with his education. The educa^ 
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tion of the Game has progressed astonishingly. 
He already knows several tricks and is learning 
others. Then I saw Felicia come out of the 
house and walk with slow and manifestly un- 
willing step toward the bam where sat Burbury 
with his Game. 

I wondered. Why had Felicia come — or 
gone? Had that whistle anything to do with it? 

"Faugh!" I cried in disgust. 

And I got up and went along the shore to my 
little breakwater, where my boats were. I had a 
mind to go out in the ketch — and alone. 

I had not reckoned with Felicia and Burbury. 
They came, almost ranning, before I could get 
off. 

"Peter!" said Felicia reproachfully, — rather 
more than that. She seemed to mean it as a re- 
buke. "You were not going without telling me ? 
I 'm going." 

Burbury said nothing, but waited. I asked 
him, of course. Indeed, Felicia suggested it in 
away. 

"I have no doubt," she added, "that Mr. 
Stoke meant to go, too." 

But I noted that she did not look at Burbury. 

So they both got in, but I had the wheel and 
I kept it. I had a mind to sail my own boat for 
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once. I headed for the wreck. We should in- 
evitably end up there, and I thought we might 
as well go where we were going. 

We had a fair wind and smooth water, and 
we sailed very fast. Felicia fiddled round — no 
other word expresses it — as though she wanted 
to take the wheel and expected me to let her. 
I affected not to see her and kept my eyes fixed 
on the distant waters. The tug had become 
hardly more than a speck on the horizon, hull 
down already. I saw her stack, belching smoke, 
and occasionally her house when she lifted on a 
sea. There was no mirage. There never is, with 
a northwest wind, but with a southerly wind 
you see strange things on the water. It is a bit 
disconcerting to see a stack as tall as a factory 
chimmey and a pilot-house that must be thirty 
feet high, at least, go floating over the waves 
with nothing to support them, apparently. 

Felicia seemed embarrassed, being deprived 
of her usual occupation and her usual excuse for 
seeming to pay no attention to what Burbury 
was saying. But Burbury was not saying any- 
thing so far as I could see, and three people have 
to sit pretty close in the cock-pit of a boat 
twenty-three feet long. It holds only four. I 
think I should have known it if he had whis- 
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pered. By the time we got to the reef, Felicia 
had wearied of the silence. 

" I 'm going aboard of her/' she announced, 
referring to the Mary Sayles. 

Burbury was grieved and distressed. "I beg 
you won% Miss Harden,'' he said quietly. 
"We've no right to go aboard, you know, 
any more than any stranger has a right to walk 
into your house when you're not there. The 
wreckin' company has charge now, you know. I 
beg you won't." 

Felicia looked at him — that was all. "I 
said that I was going aboard," she repeated. 

Burbury gave a 'ishrug and sighed. "Bring 
her up under the starboard quarter, Peter, so 
we can get aboard. Lee there and plenty o' 
water." 

He was giving me orders as though it were I 
who was the sailor; and the strange thing about 
it was that I obeyed without question. Bur- 
bury went up first, by a rope that hung there, 
no doubt for that purpose. He tried the rope 
and then went up it easily, hand-over-hand, 
swinging between heaven and earth, for there 
were many feet to go before he could touch 
her side. That rope was hanging well astern. 
Then he got a Jacob's ladder — he knew where 
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to find it — and dropped it over the side, far- 
ther forward, and hauled us along to it, and 
Felicia went up. Then they went forward. 

The ketch was nearly opposite the mizzen- 
hatdi, I judged. Of course I could see nothing 
of what went on up there, on the deck of the 
Mary Sayles, and I only guessed that I was 
nearly opposite the mizzen-hatch. There was 
nothing to be seen — by me — but the high 
black side of the schooner. After a while I 
heard footsteps on the deck and then silence 
again. Then I heard Felicia's voice say some- 
thing, coldly and incisively, but I could not 
distinguish the words. 

Then, suddenly, there came a gigantic cough 
from the bowels of the schooner and the hatch- 
cover shot high in air, struck the rigging, and 
bounded far over the side into the water. I 
heard a shout from Burbury, a brief scuffling 
sound, as of somebody running over the deck 
without shoes; and nothing more. I thought 
that Burbury had shouted something about the 
"other side," and I cast off hastily and got 
round the schooner's stem as quickly as I 
could. It took some minutes, even with as 
handy a boat as the ketch; and, as I rounded 
the stem, I saw Burbury swimming, on his 
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back, and Felicia was lying with her head on 
his left shoulder and his arm about her. She 
seemed as limp as a rag and was not helping 
herself at all. 

Burbury was heading for the boat of Ole 
Oleson, which lay with flapping sail. I had not 
seen Ole because of the schooner. He leaned far 
over the side, and took Felicia as Burbury 
passed her up to him. How Burbury managed 
to do it passed my comprehension, but Burbury 
does many things which pass my comprehen- 
sion. 

I brought the ketch alongside Ole's boat and 
made her fast, while Burbury swung himself 
over the side. Then, together, we got Felicia 
into the ketch and laid her down, and Burbury 
dived below and got the brandy. 

"The old hooker blew up," Burbury mur- 
mured. I had inferred as much. " Felicia 's not 
hurt, I think. But she was standin' on the 
hatch, and the shock, you know — '* And his 
voice trailed off into silence. No doubt he was 
unaware that he had called her Felicia. 

She came round in a few minutes, although 
she was much shaken and did not seem herself. 

"If there's anything I can do, Peter," said 
Ole sympathetically, "Pll be glad to do it." 
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All the fishermen call me Peter. I thanked 
him. There was nothing. The ketch would 
get in before him, anyway. Burbury suggested 
that he would be glad if Ole would get his hat 
and coat and shoes, which he had shed on the 
deck of the schooner; and, Ole undertaking to 
do it, we cast off again and put out for home. 

Burbury sat beside Felicia, who did not seem 
herself, as I said. Her hurt must have been more 
serious than he thought, for she was feeling 
round for something. That something was Bur- 
bury 's hand; and when she had found it she 
kept fast hold of it and would not let it go once, 
all the way home. And she closed her eyes and 
looked happy. I had not seen her look happy — 
as happy as that — for a long time. Why, bless 
me, it was nearly four years. But she was not 
responsible; she could not have known what she 
was doing. 

As for Burbury, he was plainly in the seventh 
heaven. He did n't care whether she was re- 
sponsible or not. He forgot me entirely. 



V 

Felicia came to herself completely in two or 
three days. She had to, for Mary Alnwick was 
due on the fourth day. As Felicia recovered, 
she resumed her old manner toward Burbury. 
That little episode on the ketch had passed 
from her mind entirely. At least so it seemed. 
Burbury did not remind her of it — not in my 
hearing. He acted as if it had passed from his 
mind, too, and he was as he had been. That is, 
— no doubt I spoke hastily, for I meant that he 
seemed so to me. Whether he seemed so to 
Felicia I have no means of knowing. 

It was the eve of the festival of Mary Aln- 
wick. I can call it no less than that. I had been 
called out to the other side of my wall by a dep- 
utation of the inhabitants of the village who 
wished to dicker with me for the use of my 
horse to draw their fire-engine. It is a new en- 
gine and rather light, they said; and they gave 
the weight of it, but I have forgotten it. And, 
casting about in their minds for a suitable horse 
to pull it, they had chanced to think of mine as 
being by nature, size, weight, and education 
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fitted to turn the trick. So he is; but they did 
not reflect, it seems, that the connection be- 
tween my horse and their engine is normally 
rather remote. He is stabled at some distance 
from it; and however fleet and well-trained he 
may be, it would be more for their advantage 
and less for the advantage of the occasional fire, 
to have a horse that was not quite so good, 
provided that he was at hand when wanted. I 
told them of a case I knew of, — I saw it myself, 
— where the horses engaged for the purpose of 
hauling the engine were hauling sand, instead, 
four miles away, when a fire started in a church. 
The horses ran all of those four miles, dragging 
their heavy cart, and were hitched up to the 
engine and had started with it when one of 
them dropped dead. They were a very hand- 
some pair. The church burned down. "Call" 
horses, so to speak, may prove a very expensive 
frugality. 

All this, of course, took some time; and 
when I left the deputation digesting my answer 
it had grown dark. 

I found my father alone on the piazza. 

"Where's Burbury?" I asked in surprise. 

I could just see him shake his head. "I don't 
know, Peter." 
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"And where 's Felicia?" 

" I don't know, Peter," he said again. " She 
was sitting here a while ago." 

A sudden suspicion seized me. "Did they dis- 
appear together?" I asked. 

He gave a quiet laugh. "I think not," he 
replied. "In fact, I know they did not. Felicia 
was here for some time after Burbury left. He 
started down toward the Rock." 

I moved back and forth for a minute or two. 
"I am going to disappear, too," I said then. 
"Don't you want to come, father?" 

"You are n't going to the Rock, Peter?" he 
asked, rather anxiously, I thought. 

"I am not going to the Rock," I answered. 
"I am going somewhere out of range of that 
devilish lighthouse." 

He laughed again, quietly, and came with 
me. We walked aimlessly at first, but there was 
no protection from that blinding flash except on 
the west side of the house, and that is not a 
pleasant place to stroll. My driveway comes 
around there, and it is too close to the bam. I 
bethought me of some lilac bushes and a honey- 
suckle trellis behind which I had seen Mike 
putting up a rustic seat. They are on the east 
side of the house and exposed to the full glare 
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of the flash, but the seat is in shadow; or I had 
flattered myself — or Mike — that it was. It 
was not completely in shadow, but I did not 
find that out at the moment. 

We strolled around toward the seat I have 
mentioned, our feet making no sound on the 
short grass, and were nearly there, when that 
abominable lighthouse turned on its search- 
light. I saw the sheen of a dress on the seat. I 
could not see more, the light dazzled my eyes 
so. It must have dazzled Felicia's eyes, too. 
The dress was Felicia's. I was about to call to 
Her when I heard her voice. 

"Oh ! " she cried rather low. "That light is so 
bright!" 

The light was gone, leaving me staring into 
utter blackness. And there came another voice 
from the direction of the seat. It was Bur- 
bury's, and it was very low, so that I scarcely 
heard the words. 

It was something about "only one girl in 
the world for me." And " — always have 
been." • 

"But you went away," Felicia murmured in 
reply, her voice unsteady. "You went away 
without a word. Why, Burbury?" 

Again I heard Burbury's voice: — 
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"Vagabond — " and "couldn't ask — " were 
all I heard. 

Evidendy that was no place for me. It was 
no place for any one but those two. I put my 
hand on my father's arm to enjoin silence, and 
we stole away on tiptoe before the lighthouse 
should flash again. There was no need to enjoin 
silence upon my father. I found that out in 
another minute. 

"Well!** I said as soon as we were safe on 
the piazza. "What do you know about that, 
father?'' 

He was smiling quietly, I knew, although I 
could see nothing. 

"I suppose I know all about it, Peter,*' he 
answered. "Burbury told me the whole story 
the other day. I promised to tell nobody until 
Mary Alnwick comes." 

"That means me, I suppose. But why Mary 
Alnwick? What has she to do with it?" 

"That's a part of the story. I'm afraid 
you'll have to wait until to-morrow, Peter." 

I was not to hear more, apparently, and I 
went to my room to engage in that occupation 
which I have mentioned. 

As I was going to bed, a little later, I heard a 
man's voice singing snatches from various fa- 
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miliar operas. The voice was rich and power- 
ful, and well-trained. It was Burbury's voice, 
of course. I had been stupid not to think of him 
as having a voice, with tibat great chest of his, 
but he had never said anything that would lead 
me to think that he knew how to sing. It was 
like him. He never exploits himself. 

He ended up with the sextette from "Lucia.** 
It may seem strange that I could derive any 
pleasure from one voice trying to sing a sex- 
tette. I did. It may be because I am very fond 
of it, in spite of what modem critics may say, 
— not that I know what they say, — and very 
familiar with it. His voice is a baritone of won- 
derful power and richness and beauty; and he 
filled in the other parts by humming or singing 
them, when he was not singing his own, — even 
the soprano, in a clear falsetto, — in a remark- 
able way which served to suggest six voices in- 
stead of one. It may be because I knew it so 
well that I seemed to hear all the parts going at 
once, but I could not doubt that he heard them 
all as I did. Altogether, it was a great perform- 
ance. I did nothing at all but stand at my win- 
dow, scarcely drawing breath, until it was over. 

As I tumed back again there was a soft step 
at my door. 
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"Good-night, old Peter," said Felicia softly. 

Old Peter ! And I am but five years older than 
Felicia. She is no spring chicken, if it comes to 
that; twenty-four years old on the fourth of 
June. 

"Good-night, my child," I answered, with 
the smooth tones of a promoter. " Sleep well ! " 

There was one of Felicia's sudden bursts of 
' laughter and I heard her going on to her own 
room. I had not heard a sudden burst of laugh- 
ter from Felicia since the day she got back. 

I had got into bed, and was just dropping off 
to sleep when there was another step at my 
door. 

"I say," called Burbury's voice, "Peter!" 

"Go to the devil!" I growled, exasperated. 
"What do you want?" This was no time for 
confidences. 

At that there was a sudden burst of laughter 
from Burbury, but subdued, as though he were 
afraid of disturbing somebody. He didn't 
mind disturbing me. 

"I say," he asked, "is your horse good for 
two trips to town in one day?" 

What did the fellow mean? Was he going 
after a license? But I did n't care. I wanted to 
sleep. 
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"Yes, he is," I answered. "Twice in a morn- 
ing if you like." 

"Thank you," he said. "That was what I 
really wanted t' know. Sorry to disturb you, 
Peter. Good-night." 

He went away, stepping lightly. No doubt he 
would have whistled if he had dared. 



VI 

When I got down, this morning, I found my 
father sitting in the dining-room alone. I 
looked at him inquiringly, half expecting to 
leam that Burbury and Felicia had gone off 
together, leaving me to welcome Mary Aln- 
wick, He smiled and answered my look. 

"Good-moming, Peter." I had forgotten my 
greeting. Trust father not to forget his tome or 
to any one! "Burbury went off to town about 
seven o'clock. He wanted to go earlier, but I 
persuaded him that it would be of no use. 
Felicia is not down.'' 

I was somewhat relieved, I found. Probably 
Burbury ran Chief at the top of his speed all the 
way, but that would not tire him so much as 
going slowly. Father and I ate our breakfast in 
silence; a companionable silence. Felicia did not 
appear. She is not accustomed to be late. 

"Shall I call Felicia?" I asked. 

"Felicia was rather tired," he replied. "I 
would n't call her, I think. She will be down 
presently." 

"Oh, if she is all right — "I began. And I did 
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not finish what I had begun, but I strolled over 
to the window and looked out; and because I 
could not see the reef I went out. Father did 
not come with me. 

Presently I wandered over to the bam and 
then down to my boats, and took an old broom 
and fell to cleaning their bottoms; as much 
of them as I could reach. Suddenly I felt a 
breath of air. I straightened up, threw the 
broom on the float, hoisted my sails, and went 
out. 

It was a lovely moming. There was a gentle 
breeze coming in from the southwest and a soft 
bluish haze over the whole horizon; over things 
as near as Liesser Pungatit and Singing Reef. 
The outlines of the island were not sharp, but 
softened — glorified by the haze into things of 
beauty on which the sun shed a softened light. 
Even the Mary Sayles, the wreck on the reef, 
partook of that glory, and the tug, too. And 
the imagination has little chance with a four- 
masted coasting schooner, — I don't know 
why they seem so awkward, but they do, — the 
imagination, I say, can do little with a four- 
masted coaster, and still less with a tug. 

So I cast myself into the arms of the mom- 
ing; and the ketch sailed herself while I — but I 
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have no recollection of doing anything. I did 
not even steer, I think. 

What was time to me? I did not care if I did 
not get home before the crack of doom. 

But the ketch seemed to know. It was just 
twelve o'clock, — I knew it was twelve, for I 
heard the village bell, and I counted the strokes, 
— it was just twelve when I was near enough 
to my Rock to perceive that it was a stranger 
who stood upon it. I looked at him through 
my glass. TTie slight motion of the ketch pre- 
vented me from seeing clearly, but I saw well 
enough to be sure that it was a stranger. If a 
man were to be judged by his clothes, this man 
was a gentleman. I know better than to judge 
a man by his clothes, I hope, but at least it was 
no Syrian. Would a Syrian be clad in a well- 
fitting suit of tweeds and carry a stick as though 
he had been bom with it? I hurried. 

The gentleman was still standing there when 
I came upon him, but he had his back to me. I 
made some noise in going over the stones, and he 
turned. 

"How are you, Peter," he said, smiling rather 
shyly. "Obliged for the horse. I hope it won't 
hurt him, goin' there twice in a momin'." 

I was puzzled, and I must have shown it, for 
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Burbury seemed to feel obliged to make some 
explanation. 

" I went for some clothes I ordered," he went 
on, "from my tailor." He appeared ashamed of 
mentioning the matter. 

"Your tailor!" I exclaimed incredulously. 
"In the town?" 

"In London." 

"Oh," said I. 

And there fell a silence which neither of us 
knew how to break. We stood until I was tired 
of it. 

I seated myself. "Afraid to sit down, Bur- 
bury?" I asked. 

He grinned gravely — a man can grin gravely 
— and sat down. He said nothing; and we sat 
there like two graven images, watching the tug, 
which was industriously pumping air. 

"The tide is almost in," I remarked finally, 
becoming tired of the silence. 

He nodded, but he did not speak. 

"Is anything the matter, Burbury?" I asked, 
when I could stand it no longer. 

" I 'm nervous, Peter," he answered. " I have 
hard work to breathe; give you my word. You 
would n't believe it, but there are times when 
I 'm overcome with shyness." 
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He stopped and swallowed hard, and did not 
speak for some time. I waited. I knew it would 
come : the whole of his story, probably. 

" I think you ought to know, Peter," he re- 
sumed at last. He spoke slowly and was tracing 
pattems on the rock with his stick. "Some- 
thin' 's happened. It 's what I 'd given up hopin' 
for. Felicia, you know. Nothin' sudden about 
it. I Ve been waitin' for it for — " 

He stopped again and looked toward the 
house. I looked. There stood Felicia, waving 
to us. 

"They want us, Peter," said Burbury, with a 
sigh, of relief. 

He got up hastily and started off at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

"Hold on!" I cried. "Don't you know that a 
fellow can't walk so fast over stones and stubble 
with no shoes?" 

He glanced back in surprise; then he smiled 
and came back and held out his hand. I took 
it. 

"Thank you, Peter, for remindin' me," he 
said. " I had n't really forgotten, you know. 
We'll walk up together." 

He dropped a step or two behind me as we 
mounted the steps. We had not more than got 
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onto the piazza when Mary Alnwick came out, 
I supposed that, of course, it was Mary Aln- 
wick. I don't know what she could have thought 
of me. My mouth hung open, I am reasonably 
sure, and I have no doubt that I was staring. I 
don't know what I thought of her. I have 
thought enough about her since; enough to 
please even Felicia. I wonder if it would please 
Mary Alnwick. 

There was a certain triumph in Felicia's 
manner as she presented me. She had a right to 
feel it. I am afraid that I only smiled like any 
fool and mumbled unintelligible things. I did 
n't know what I was saying. There is some ex- 
cuse for me. As for Mary Alnwick, I thought 
she seemed unnaturally grave, perhaps a little 
sad, although I had no means of knowing what 
degree of gravity was natural to her, being at 
that moment in the process of meeting her for 
the first time. I thought, too, that she seemed to 
be a little reproachful of Felicia for being gay. 
I did not see what reason there was why Felicia 
should not be gay, and there seemed to be abun- 
dant reason why she should; but perhaps Mary 
Alnwick did not know it. Felicia need not have 
been flippant. She was. 

I saw Mary Alnwick, — I was watching her 
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face, you may believe, — I saw her stop sud- 
denly in the naidst of her greeting to me, and 
her face went as white as a sheet. She was 
looking over my shoulder, and it was just as if 
she saw a ghost there. Then the color flooded 
her face and she brushed me aside. 

"It is!" she cried. "It is!" 

I turned and saw Burbury standing there, 
bashful and grinning, with Mary Alnwick's 
arms round his neck. She kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

"Why, Bubs!" she cried. Who would n't be 
Bubs? "Why-ee, Bubs! And we thought— " 

She could not speak for a moment. Then 
she turned and saw me staring at them. 

"You know, of course, Mr. Harden," she 
began; and then Burbury chuckled, and Felicia 
laughed, and Mary Alnwick went on. "You 
don't mean that you haven't told him!" she 
said, addressing Burbury and Felicia. "Well, I 
think that is disgraceful." It was, and ungrate- 
ful, too. "Burbury is my cousin, Mr. Harden, 
and a very dear one. We had been trying to 
trace him — to find him, for a very special 
reason, although we don't, usually, when he is 
off on his vagabond trips. Three weeks ago we 
heard that he had been lost. That will explain 
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Toy joy at seeing him — risen from the dead!'* 
she cried softly, looking fondly at Burbury 
again. She gave a nervous little laugh. "And 
here, of all places! Did you do it on purpose, 
Bubs?" 

"I didn't; give you my word," answered 
Burbury with an attack of entirely unnecessary 
laughter. "Pure accident, 'pon honor." 

Meeting something strange in his look, I 
suppose, — I don't know what it was, — Mary 
looked at Felicia and back at Burbury. 

"Tell me!" she conmianded, giving him a lit- 
tle shake. "What have you gone and done?" 

Burbury looked helpless and thoroughly dis- 
tressed. He glanced at Felicia. 

"Felicia," he said appealingly, "don't you 
think you'd better?" 

Again Mary Alnwick looked accusingly from 
Burbury to Felicia and back at Burbury. 

"Have you two — " she began slowly. She 
did not finish, for Burbury laughed and glanced 
once more at Felicia; and Felicia laughed hap- 
pily, and she went to him and took his hand 
with a pretty air of proprietorship. 

"Behold!" she said, blushing faintly. "Are 
n't you going to congratulate us, Mary?" 

"Well, — I'm — glad." 
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That was all the congratulation they got out 
of Mary Alnwick. At least, it was all I heard. 
I was still staring at her. I suppose I shall get 
past that stage in time, but the time is not yet. 
Felicia had reason to feel impatience at my 
fatuous remark about her. Mary Alnwick — 
but I must not forget that this is supposed to 
be the story of Burbury Stoke, not of Mary 
Alnwick. 

While I had stood staring, Mary Alnwick had 
been talking eamestly to Burbury. 

"Well, I say,'' he exclaimed with as much 
irritation as I had ever known him to show, 
^^that's a go! Now, is n't it? Give you my 
word." 

He looked over at me. He seemed to think 
that I deserved an explanation, and I have no 
doubt that he meant to give it, but he did n't. 

"Very annoyin', Peter," he said. "Got to go 
back to England direcdy. So prepare to speed 
the partin' guest again," he went on gayly. 
"You're good at that." 

Of course he would have to go back to Eng- 
land! But I was not prepared for such a sudden 
announcement. And I suppose that Mary 
Alnwick will go with him — perhaps. 

"But you're coming back, Burbury?" 
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"Oh, I'm comin' back very soon, directly I 
finish my business. Comin' here, if I have to 
wreck another vessel and swim it. I see," he 
added, smiling, "that they've cleared her 
berth. Kind of 'em. Room for another." 

He nodded in the direction of the reef and 
laughed contentedly. And Felicia smiled, and 
she reached over shyly and took his hand again. 
I don't know what they did then, for I had 
turned and was looking in the direction of the 
reef, and I saw the Mary Sayles going off in tow 
of the tug. 

I felt rather lonely. I might as well go, too, 
— in tow of my tug. And I slipped away and 
went up to my room to get on with the story 
of Burbury Stoke. But I do not know his 
story — yet. 
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VII 

We saw Burbury Stoke off, all of us; that is, all 
of us excepting the Emperor of the Germans 
and Mike Hannerty and my horse. We saw 
him sail away, with waves of his cap over the 
rapidly widening strip of water, until we could 
no longer make him out. Then we watched the 
steamer as long as she was in sight. Then 
we came away and nobody said a word. Alto- 
gether, it was a very properly dismal occasion, 
as dismal as such occasions are always. I pon- 
dered upon it all the way back in the train. 

But I said nothing. I got them all into the 
wagon and ran the horse all the way home. 
Felicia jumped out before we stopped, and ran 
into the house. 

Evidently this was a time to let Felicia alone, 
so we did, all of us, and my father helped Mary 
out very deliberately. She did not need his 
help. She would have jumped down over the 
wheel if she had been allowed, but she accepted 
his help, very deliberately too, and wriggled 
down slowly. It would have been much easier 
to jump over the wheel. And I steered carefully 
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around my driveway, — you have to steer care- 
fully when your horse starts as if it were a hun- 
dred-yard dash he were starting on, and when 
you are most particular about marring the turf, 
— and after going on two wheels a part of the 
way I got into the bam safely, and my horse 
stopped short, as if he had been only on a stroll, 
and he looked around at me. Mike, who had 
risen to his feet just before we got in and came 
to anchor, made a flying leap over the dash- 
board, not because he had planned it or because 
he wanted to. He had to. There was no damage 
done. Mike brought up gently on the farther 
door and turned, grinning, and got the sponge 
and the brush and the currycomb. He was still 
grinning when he had the horse out of harness 
and was polishing him off to the accompaniment 
of that hissing which is peculiar to hostlers. I 
like my horse. If you want to succeed with him, 
you must keep alert in mind and body. He is 
a good family horse — for the right Idnd of a 
family. 

When the horse was done and turned into 
his box I went out to view my acres — six 
of them. I was accompanied by the Emperor 
of the Germans. In the exuberance of spirits 
brought on by my return, as I must believe, 
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Bill was executing a series of lcx)ps at top speed, 
around anything he could find as a centre. 

After a period of contemplation of my com 
and my melons, I amused myself by counting 
those melons which seemed to be beyond the 
reach of the ordinary misfortunes of nature, such 
as mildew and anthracnose and other forms of 
blight. You never can tell. I may come out any 
morning now and find the leaves all covered 
thickly with brown spots which wither and 
grow brittle under the hot sun. I never can be 
sure of my cantaloupes until I have eaten them; 
but I counted those which were fat and closely 
netted. Or I started counting them. By the 
time I had got up to the neighborhood of two 
hundred, I had lost count, and I was conscious 
of Bill, who had stopped looping the loop and 
was standing at the edge of tiie patch, with his 
tongue hanging out and wagging his stump of 
a tail][and looking up into the smiling face of 
Mary Alnwick. 

" Weiy " she said. " I wondered how long you 
would stand there." 

"I was counting my melons before they are 
eaten," I replied. " It is not safe, but it gives me 
pleasure. It is a cheap form of pleasure which 
harms nobody," 
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I was picking my way out and she, I suppose, 
was gazing at the melons. I do not know, for 
my own gaze was upon the ground before my 
feet. It was impossible to avoid stepping upon 
the vines, but I did not want to step upon 
melons. 

"They look very good," she observed, when 
at last I stood beside her. 

"I hope they will be," I said, "and I hope 
you will have many opportunities to find out." 

She looked at me quickly and laughed. Her 
laugh is very pleasant to hear. 

"Oh, I don't mean to go so soon as that. I 
shall have my chance — at your melons and at 
some other things, perhaps." 

I did not know just what she meant, or 
whether she meant anything. I looked at her a 
long time, wondering, until the flush on her 
cheeks deepened. 

"Well?" she demanded, somewhat impa- 
tiently. "Is anything the matter? Why are 
you looking at me so hard?" 

" I find it a very pleasing occupation," I re- 
plied, smiling. "There does n't seem to be any- 
thing the matter." 

"What is that flourishing piece?" she asked, 
indicating a patch where the lamb's quarters 
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had grown to astonishing height and were cov- 
ered with bushels of seed. Probably "lamb's 
quarters " is not the proper name for the weed, 
but I do not recall any other name. A Southern 
lady of color — Southern beginning with a 
capital — who officiated as my cook for two 
weeks, called them "lamb's quarters" when 
they were about a foot high, and she made de- 
licious greens of them. My own knowledge of 
agricultural and botanical terms is very limited. 

"That is our asparagus bed," I answered 
soberly. 

"Oh," said Mary, smiling more than ever. I 
begin to suspect that Mary knows a great deal 
more about gardens than I ever did. 

" Speaking of asparagus," I said, still soberly, 
"that bed produces excellent asparagus — " 

"Oh," said Mary again. 

"And I hope that you will stay long enough 
to try it." 

Mary evidently wanted to laugh, but she 
did n't. "Don't you think that you had better 
set Mike at that bted?" she asked. "All those 
weeds ought to be pulled before they drop their 
seeds." 

" It would n't make any difference," I an- 
swered. "Those weeds would come up just the 
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same, one to each square inch of bed. I have 
tried it. Asparagus is the next thing to come — 
except celery. We don't raise winter vege- 
tables. Don't you think you can wait for tiie 
asparagus?" 

She laughed at that. "Mr. Harden!" she 
cried. "What do you think Felicia would say to 
that?" 

I did not like the sound of that "Mr. 
Harden." But we will see. 

" I think I could manage Felicia. Asparagus 
comes with May. But I was coming to some- 
thing. What did you mean by the remark you 
made about the melons — that you would have 
your chance at them and some other things?" 

"Did I make such a remark? How stupid! 
Probably I meant nothing at all — but celery, 
perhaps, or pumpkins. I have forgotten. I did 
not mean asparagus." 

She seemed very much amused. 

"Well," said I, sighing, "shall — shall I 
show you around the place?" 

" If you will be so good. That is what I came 
out here for — if I must confess." 

Accordingly, I took her about. I did not say 
very much except to indicate the points of 
interest. 
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She was quite enthusiastic about my horse. 
I was glad to hear her remarks about him, but I 
said ahnost nothing in reply and led her over to 
the end of my wall — the eastern end, in the 
full glare of the flash from that abominable 
lighthouse. 

"Here,** I said, pointing to a little rise of 
ground near the end of the wall, " is the place 
where the inhabitants of the village think I 
should keep my pigs." 

"How nice!" She looked about with a some- 
what puzzled expression. There is a little grove 
of oaks, a half-dozen or so, just the other side of 
the wall. Two are on my side and some of the 
branches of the others project over my land. 

Then she looked at me an instant and 
laughed. I like to hear Mary Alnwick laugh. 
But I heard a gentle echo from the dump of 
oaks and there was the laughing face of some 
foreigner looking over the wall at us. 

"Oh!" cried Mary; and she stood very close 
to me and quickly slipped her hand within my 
arm. 

After all, that foreigner's laugh was very 
gentle and his smile, which continued, was 
most ingratiating. But Mary slipped her hand 
out as quickly and stood alone. 
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"How absurd! I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Harden. I was not frightened, only startled. 
I am ashamed of myself." 

I could have foigiven her if she had kept on 
being startled. But, as it was, I was annoyed. 

"I believe it is the same man who climbed 
over my wall at the other end. It was when 
Burbury was here." 

"What did the creature want?" 

"To take a bath, I presume. I couldn't 
let him, of course. He had soap and a towel." 

The man seemed to have some understanding 
of what we were talking about, for he smiled 
and nodded as if he would nod his head off. 
But there was nothing amusing in the matter, 
and I did not find his smile so pleasing as I 
had. 

"The poor man!" said Mary S3anpatheti- 
cally. "Why could n't you let him? Is n't it 
praiseworthy to want to take a bath?" 

"Oh, yes. And unusual. But Felicia was 
going in swinmiing with us. There was a 
reason — two, in fact. So I assisted him over 
the wall." 

"The poor man!" said Mary again, half 
laughing. "What a disappointment! Did n't 
he say anything?" 
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"He said a good deal, but I could n't under- 
stand it. Can you?" 

The man had begun speaking rapidly, accom- 
panying his speech with very graceful gestures. 
His speech soimded like the distant popping of 
innumerable corks or like a bunch of firecrack- 
ers. I have compared it to that on a former 
occasion, and I suppose I should apologize for 
using a simile a second time. 

Mary listened attentively for a few mo- 
ments, then shook her head. 

"I don't know what it is.*' 

"Nor I. It does n't matter what it is, we 
can't let him bother us. Here!" I cried. Again 
I said what I did not mean, but how would 
"hence!" sound? As well cry "Avaunt!" 
"Here!" I cried fiercely. "Get down and be 
off!" 

He made no move to obey me, but began 
expostulating afresh with a new burst of ex- 
plosions and with an entirely new set of grace- 
ful gestures. 

I took one stride toward him and the face 
vanished, although I still heard the soft popping 
of innumerable corks. Then I turned to Mary 
and saw that she was in a paroxysm of silent 
laughter. 
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"You see/' I said. "What is Xo be done with 
him?'' 

She shook her head, the tears standing in her 
eyes. 

"Come on," I added. "Let's go over to the 
boat-house. Perhaps he won't follow." 

So Mary and I strolled over to my boat-house 
and I showed her my boats : the dory and the 
ketch. Burbury had shown them to her before, 
it seemed, but she had not been out in either. 
It was nearly sunset and no wind either, so that 
I did not suggest going out then, and the re- 
marks which she made showed that it was just 
as well that I did not. The remarks which I 
refer to seemed to be made unconsciously and 
they were all in disparagement of small boats. 

I made no defense of small boats, but I was 
disappointed. Mary was encouraged by my 
silence, I suppose, to go on. I really do not 
know her well enough to know whether she 
needs any encouragement to go on with what 
she believes in. I should not, although I try 
not to force my beliefs upon those who think 
differently. 

"Really, Mr. Harden," she said at last — 
she said "railly," which may be the properly 
authenticated pronunciation for aught that I 
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know, but it is not what I have been used to — 
until Burbury came. "Really, Mr. Harden, do 
you think it is quite safe to venture out in such 
small boats ? They seem quite tiny." 

She gaye the despised tiny boats a pitiful 
glance as she spoke and then she transferred the 
pitiful glance to me. 

"Quite safe," I replied curtly. "I would n't 
hesitate to cross the Atlantic in the ketch if it 
were not for the difficulty of provisioning for the 
trip — and if I wanted to go that way. See," I 
said, wishing to get away from a painful sub- 
ject, "there is the place where that man of ours 
got over the wall." 

I pointed as I spoke. Instantly there popped 
up above the wall the face of the very man I was 
speaking of. Mary giggled hysterically, and I 
smiled; but not until I had turned around. 

"Come on," I said. "Let's go down to the 
Rock on the Point. The sunset is as fine there 
as here, — finer, I think, — and perhaps that 
confounded fool won't follow us." 

She was making heroic efforts to control her 
laughter with no conspicuous success at the 
moment. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Harden. But you 
are so touchy." So she was laughing at me. 
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And I had supposed that she was laughing at 
that foreign chap. Well, — "But — but if I 
were Felicia, I should be worried — very much 
worried — every time you went out in those 
little boats." 

If you were Felicia," I returned quickly, 

you would not be worried in the least. In the 
first place, a girl does not worry much about 
her brother, and, in the second, Felicia knows, 
as I know, that the boats are perfectly safe." 

She murmured something, I could not hear 
what. I helped her up on the Rock. 

"By the way, where is Felicia?" I asked as 
soon as we were up. "Why does n't she come 
out?" 

"By the way," she answered, mocking me, 
" I don't know. I have n't seen her since we 
landed. I suppose she is writing letters or has a 
headache or something. I am sorry for Felicia, 
but 'she takes it too hard." 

I looked at her for some moments. "Let us 
suppose," I began, "for the sake of argument, 
that you and I were engaged. We — " 

"What!" she cried, looking at me, a laugh in 
her eyes. "Why * were ' ? " 

I was somewhat taken aback. As had 
chanced before^ and as probably would chance 
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again, more than once, I did not know what she 
meant or whether she meant anything. I must 
keep my eyes open. 

"We can change the tense," I said boldly, 
"when we are in the right mood." 

For once she had nothing to say, but she 
looked at me doubtfully, the laugh still in her 
eyes. 

"We will suppose," I resumed, "that we were 
engaged, — when the steamer sailed, of course, 
— merely for the sake of argument." 

"But," said Mary innocently, "I don't want 
to argue." 

" I do. Under the circumstances assumed, we 
should n't want Felicia or anybody else bother- 
ing around, should we? And when I am sud- 
denly torn from your side, you are disconso- 
late — of course." 

"Oh, but I'm not," she protested. "Why, 
I'm — " And there she stopped and shut her 
lips tight together and I could get nothing mpre 
out of her. 

"You ought to be," I said after waiting a 
suitable time. But Mary said nothing. She 
was looking out toward the west and seemed 
amused. "You ought to be. You should be 
ashamed to acknowledge it if you are not." 
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" I am not ashamed," she replied at last with 
a little laugh, "of not seeming disconsolate at 
the separation. I have not seen — " There she 
broke off again for a moment. "But I can't 
expect that you will understand. Now we'll 
look at the sunset." 

I had rather look at her than at sunsets. But 
I turned obediently. The sun was low and 
shining red through a thick haze, and the wind 
had died out and the crimson and gold were laid 
thick on the water that lapped almost at our 
feet. As we stood gazing, there came a clear 
whistle from the house, and there was Felicia 
waving to us. 

"Come in, you two," she called. "Dinner is 
almost ready." 

Her voice sounded cheerful enough and not 
at all as if she were disconsolate. 



VIII 

I WAS Up before daylight this morning. That is 
not as virtuous as it sounds, for at this season 
the sun does not rise until five or after, and for 
some reason I could not sleep. There was a 
thin fog over the water — and over the Point, 
too, although I doubt if it got farther than the 
village — and a light land breeze was blowing. 
I dressed quickly and got out without disturb- 
ing anybody. Father was awake, anyway, and, 
hearing me, he poked his head out of his 
door and looked at me inquiringly. I beckoned 
to him to come downstairs. My father wakes 
early, because he is old, I suppose, but he does 
not usually stir around much or come down 
until nearly seven for fear of disturbing any of 
the rest of us. He is very considerate of the 
comfort of others. 

I waited impatiently for three or four 
minutes. It was getting lighter all the time, 
and I wished to be out by sunrise. Then father 
came down and looked at me again inquiringly, 
but he did not speak except to murmur his 
greeting. 
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"Don't you want to go out sailing in the 
dory, father?" I spoke in a whisper, as if we 
were conspirators. If you once get the habit it 
is hard to put it oflF. "The wind is very light 
and it will probably die out altogether. I am 
only going poking about near shore. It will be 
very pleasant, I guarantee." 

He smiled and nodded, and we went out 
quickly and took our way over the wet grass to 
my boats. I am always glad when there is a 
chance for my father to go sailing with me and 
to enjoy it. There are not many chances here, 
for it is a windy place. 

It did not take long to get the dory out, and 
we sailed lazily out into the fog and the silence. 
The fog was thin, as I have said, so that the 
shore showed as a darker streak when we were 
some way from it; and the cloud — it was 
hardly more than that — the cloud lifted, now 
and then, for twenty or thirty feet above the 
water and left everything clear, then slowly 
fell again. I am sure that if I had been fifty 
feet in the air I should have had clear sky above 
me and the waving, billowy fog-doud below. 
It was as if an enormous down quilt was being 
slowly shaken. 

My father did not speak, nor did I. He was 
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too much concerned with the pleasure he was 
getting out of it; and I — well, perhaps my 
reasons were similar. It seemed as if it would 
be nothing short of criminal to break that 
silence. The boat made scarcely a ripple on the 
water. Some noises came to us with startling 
distinctness: the noise of the hens, with the 
occasional crow of a cock; the rolling back of the 
bam door; the voice of Mike speaking to the 
Emperor of the Germans; the voice of the Em- 
peror of the Germans speaking to Mike — not 
barking, just talking to him — and the sound of 
his joyous running around; the stamp of the 
horse and a whinny. These sounds seemed to be 
almost at our ears, so that my father looked at 
me and smiled. 

We had circled the end of the Point and had 
gone to the eastern end of my wall. I knew 
that we were opposite it, although I could not 
see it. Then I came about with a good deal of 
difficulty, for the wind had died to almost noth- 
ing, and we started back. The sun had risen, 
although I had not seen the sunrise because of 
the fog, which was getting uneasy. We were 
hardly doing more than drift, and I am afraid 
that I was thinking of other things than the 
sailing of the dory, when my father tumed to 
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me with a caution of movement which was 
enough to attract my attention. He was point- 
ing over the starboard bow. I looked. There, 
just at the limit of vision in the fog, was some- 
thing in the water. At first I thought it was a 
duck. Ducks are fairly plentiful about this time 
of year. But ducks do not swim backward. It 
was not a duck. With continued gazing the 
object resolved itself into a deer's head. What 
I had taken for the duck's neck became spike 
horns. After ail I had made a mistake in but 
one letter. 

He had not seen us nor had he got wind of 
us. His whole attention seemed bent upon get- 
ting to the shore we had just left. There is an 
extensive thicket of woodland a little way from 
the half-dozen oaks which should feed my 
pigs, with dense undergrowth and a swamp in 
the middle of it. I put the helm down and fol- 
lowed him in, but the wind was so very light that 
he gained rapidly. 

I was in time, however, to see him get solid 
ground under his feet and walk slowly out of 
the water, dripping. I heard the water drip from 
him in streams. Then he shook himself and gave 
a great sigh, and drew two or three long breaths, 
as if he were weary. Then his ears went forward, 
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— no doubt he heard the distant sounds of Bill, 

— and he cleared my wall at one bound and dis- 
appeared. Poor young buck! He had had a long 
swim, and of what use was it? He would unfail- 
ingly be driven from his thicket and have to 
take to the water again. 

We were rather excited, I found, my father 
and I, and were in some haste to get in to tell 
about our mild adventure. But we could not 
hurry unless I took to the oars — a "white-ash 
breeze," as it is called, although my oars are not 
of white ash, but of spruce. I do not like to row 
in a sailboat, but, the wind dying completely, 
I was driven to it. 

It was nearly seven when we entered the 
house. We found Mary in the dining-room. 
She reported Felicia as almost ready and due at 
any moment. I left the tale to my father, who 
tells a story better than I. Felicia came down 
before the story was done. My father is de- 
liberate, even in the tale of an adventure which 
he found exciting. 

I Mary was not so much excited about it as we 
were. To be sure, she had not seen the deer 
and she may be more used to deer than we, and 
it is nothing to get excited about seeing a deer 
paddling in the water. Pshaw! No, Everyday 
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— or night — occurrence. I turned away in 
disappointment and disgust, and Mary smiled. 
I did not see her smile, but I know she did. And 
I sat down to breakfast and attacked my oats 
with vigor. 

Mary interrupted the process. "Mr. Har- 
den," she said, leaning across the table. I 
ceased my violence with my porridge for a 
moment and looked at her. "Do you intend to 
go after that deer? Don't you think Bill would 
like some exercise?" 

"Miss Abwick," I replied eamestly, "if Bill 
dares to molest that deer I '11 wring his neck." 
Mary laughed; at my earnestness, I suppose. 
"Not that Bill alone could disturb him very 
much," I added, "but it would be very bad 
manners. The buck is a visitor. I shall try to 
call upon him this morning." 

"No doubt you think me very bloodthirsty," 
she observed. She waited for my disclaimer, 
but I said nothing. 

"It is very sad to be misjudged," she re- 
sumed, "but I am used to it. I am not 
bloodthirsty. Tea satisfies my thirst at pres- 
ent." Again she waited — with no result. "I 
will accompany you on your mission if it is 
permitted." 
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I smiled at her. Who could have resisted ? I 
murmured something about my pleasure. 

"One understands, of course," said she, 
"that it must be a great pleasure for you. I 
hope I shall see the buck. Where could he have 
come from?" 

I waved my hand toward Felicia and again 
attacked my porridge. 

"It is a joke of Peter's," said Felicia, "or it is 
meant to be, to refer to me for any information 
about the islands — just because I looked up 
their history in regard to wrecks for Burbury's 
benefit. Nobody else seemed to know and I 
thought some one in the family ought to. 
There are some deer on Greater Pungatit, and 
one gets driven off now and then, and has to 
swim for it." 

"Driven off?" asked Mary. 

"By the old bucks, I suppose, or by the 
scarcity of food," Felicia answered. "That is 
only an inference. By the way, Peter, there is 
at least one dear on Lesser Pungatit." 

"Very likely," I replied, "although I can't 
see what they want of it. Punk Hole is not 
very wide." 

"That is a joke, my dear Peter, which you 
fail to get. It depends upon the spelling of 
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deer. A family has moved down there for the 
winter." 

"For the winter!" I cried. "They can't 
know what it is like on Lesser Pungatit in the 
winter. It is to be hoped that they have means 
of escape." 

"They have. Rest and quiet is what they 
want." 

"They are likely to get it." 

"There is a daughter, I believe, about my 
age." 

I nodded. I was not interested in the daugh- 
ters of families which retired to the fastnesses 
of Lesser Pungatit for the winter. 

When I had finished my bacon and eggs and 
drank the last drop of my coffee, I looked up 
and met Mary's eye fixed upon me. 

"Shall we make our call now, Mr. Harden?" 
she asked. I must have seemed puzzled. "On 
your deer, you know," she explained. 

So we set out to stalk the deer. Felicia did 
not come. She only smiled when I suggested it 
and remarked that she was unwilling to spoil 
our sport, and Mary and I were forced to go 
alone. We spent the whole morning beating 
about the thicket on the leeward side. That 
took us into it from the shore, for the wind had 
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come up, as usual, from the southwest; and 
Mary tore her dress badly on that abominable 
underbrush and I slipped o£F a tussock in the 
swamp and went up to my knees in mud and 
water. 

' But we did see the deer. That is, I think we 
did. He was standing still for a moment, in a 
little clearing, listening, and trying to make out 
what we were, but he was so far oflF and so 
mixed up with the trees and the undergrowth 
that I could not be sure. It was while I was 
trying to get my glass from my belt where It 
always hangs that I fell off the tussock: 

The deer— if it was the deer— did not wait. 
I suppose I must have made a good deal of a 
splash, and I know that I made some other 
noises and Mary laughed so that I had some 
hope that she would fall oflF her tussock ; but 
she did not. 

We gave it up then and went home. I had 
dried off pretty well on the way, and I led 
Mary around to my boat-house, craftily, so 
that she should not suspect our destination or 
my object. Probably I might as well have 
saved myself all that trouble, for I have reason 
to believe that Mary saw through me all the 
while. 
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Having arrived at the boat-house by some- 
what devious ways, I artfully led the talk 
around to my boats. The wind had grown by 
this — to only reasonable proportions; there 
was just a nice sea, and the sun was not too 
bright to be pleasant. Wind and water called 
to me; if I could persuade Mary to go, — and 
Felicia, of course, — the combination would be 
enough to make any man happy. There would 
be no difficulty about Felicia. 

Mary only looked amused at my remarks. 
It gets the least bit tiresome when anybody is 
only amused at your remarks, especially if you 
have not meant them to be funny. She would 
not reply to them, but kept harping on that 
everlasting deer. And she had not taken any 
interest when I wanted to tell her about him. I 
was done with that deer. I had been definitely 
through with him when he made me fall into 
the swamp. But Mary's interest was just get- 
ting thoroughly aroused, apparently, and she 
wanted to know whether I tiiought he would be 
there to-morrow. Possibly I can get her inter- 
ested in my boats by the same slow process. 

"I don't know," I answered, with no inter- 
est. " I should n't think he would. Probably 
the dogs will have driven him out before 
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morning and he will have taken to the water 
again." 

"But where will he go?" she asked. She 
came a step nearer in her eagemess. 

"Oh, out in the Sound," I said, with a com- 
prehensive wave of my hand. " I don't greatly 
care where he goes." 

"Oh," she said; and she laughed. "You 
should not cherish a grudge against him. 
Poor thing! He could n't help it if you fell in." 

I liked Mary more than I had. I shall call 
her Mary the first thing I know. I almost did 
then. I said so, feeling rather apologetic but 
hopeful. 

She looked surprised. "Why not?" she 
asked, as if it would be the most natural thing 
in the world. "I have known you for years; or 
I feel as if I had, seeing so much of Felicia." 

Good! Good enough! "I will, then," I said 
with satisfaction. 

"But perhaps," she added, "it had better not 
be before anybody for a while, Mr. Harden." 

I looked at her reproachfully. "This is n't 
before anybody." 

She was puzzled. "What do you mean?" 

"My name is Peter," I observed; and I 
looked away indifferently. 
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Mary laughed. "Well, — Peter, then." 

"That's better. Come out sailing with me, 
Mary. It's lovely: just the right l?reeze and the 
right sea." 

"In that tiny boat?" she asked, looking at 
the dory. 

"We'll go in the ketch." The ketch is only 
two feet longer than the dory, but it seems 
much more of a boat. 

"It seems to me," said Mary, hesitating, 
"that there is almost too much wind and that 
the waves are too high." 

She was looking at the ketch this time, but 
still doubtfully. I shook my head. 

"Too much wind?" I inquired scornfully. 
"If you think this is much wind, I wonder 
what you would say to some days when Felicia 
and I do not hesitate to go. Why, a child could 
sail that boat in a wind like this." 

"Depends upon the child, does n't it?" she 
asked with a little laugh in which there was no 
heartiness. "Do you really think it is quite 
safe — Peter — to go out in those little boats ? 
I wish you did n't like it so much." 

"Felicia and I like it, and Burbury seems to 
love it." 

"Oh, Burbury would, of course. He would 
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go sailing on a shingle in a hurricane if he 
could n't do better." 

I believe he would. "My father does n't care 
for it," I continued, smiling. 

"Your father, Peter, is a wise man." 

"We'll leave it to Felicia. If she will go, will 
you?" 

" I don't know. Perhaps. You can't go now, 
anyway. It must be about lunch-time. Come 
in and see." 

There was nothing else to be done. We went 
in, rather silent. 



IX 

Mary is an obstinate piece. She will not go out 
in my boats, however I try to cajole or to per- 
suade. I might use force, I suppose, and bat 
her over the head and just take her along. 
After all, she might like that method as well as 
another, but I have not succeeded in bringing 
myself to it yet. The worst of it is that she loses 
no chance of trying to persuade me not to go. 
She is not likely to succeed any better than I do. 

After luncheon I sought out Felicia — alone. 
I felt a sort of delicacy — absurd, of course, 
but none the less real — about asking her in 
Mary's presence. 

She brightened at once. "Is Mary going?" 
she asked, trying to conceal her surprise. 

I had to confess to Mary's evident state of 
mind. 

Felicia sighed. "Then I can't go, Peter. It 
is n't too blowing. That's absurd nonsense. It 
is n't blowing at all. Burbury would go." And 
she sighed again. 

"That's absurd, too, Felicia. Burbury would 
go at any time, in any weather." 
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She acknowledged it, but shook her head. It 
is of no use to waste time on Felicia when she 
shakes her head in that decided way. You 
might as well try persuasion on my great 
Rock. 

When I had left Felicia I hesitated. I stood 
in the hall, considering. But if my decision 
wavered, it was only for a few moments. I 
wanted Mary to go sailing. If she would not 
go, why, — I still wanted to go sailing; wanted 
it more than I wanted Mary. On shore, I 
should have been unhappy all the rest of the 
day. Days do not come twice. I shook off my 
hesitation and sneaked out to my boats, got 
out the ketch as quickly as I could, and was off, 
Felicia and Mary would have explained to each 
other before I got back. 

I pushed out beyond the end of the Point, 
the ketch heeling just enough to make it com- 
fortable for me and making a pleasant little 
noise at the bow as she cut through the water. 
After all, there was rather more of a sea than 
your poor sailor, so-called, would like, but 
Felicia would have enjoyed it. As for Burbury 
Stoke, he would have been disposed somewhat 
at random over the cockpit, his back supported 
casually by whatever happened to be under it, 
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but apparently comfortable; and his cap would 
have been drawn down over his eyes, and he 
would have breathed forth a sigh from that 
deep chest of his ; and his eyes, if you could see 
them, would have betokened complete happi- 
ness. He might have mentioned the fact that 
it was a "rippin' day*' and have dropped no 
further remarks for some time. 

I sighed in sympathy. Well, Burbury was 
not there; neither was Mary. After searching 
my feelings I failed to find a flaw in my com- 
plete happiness further than a mild regret. As 
I settled myself comfortably at the wheel and 
looked up at the light filmy cloudiness and 
around me at the misty horizon, I was filled 
with peace. There was more sea when we got 
out into the Sound, but the ketch did not pitch. 
She only bowed slowly and gracefully without 
checking her pace. How could anybody fail to 
like it? I am afraid I wore a foolish smile all 
the while: a smile of utter content. It was 
enough for me to watch the sky and the dis- 
tant shores and the water. 

It was a rest to the spirit to watch the water, 
dark blue in the distance, and to see the white 
caps sparkle out their brief lives joyously, and 
wonder idly just what colors showed in the 
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wave that rose just beside me, — they were 
gone before I cx)uld decide, — and to feel the 
salt breeze on my cheeks and to hear the little 
melodious noises that the boat made as she 
heaved gently with each sea. It is of no use to 
try to describe it all and to show why I was 
filled with the most perfect and blissful content, 
but so it was. And, as I looked, I saw a school of 
porpoises playing a mile to the south, toward 
Lesser Pungatit; and again, as my glance wan- 
dered toward the east, where the Whale's Nose 
lay, I saw a great fish leap his length out of 
water. He must have gone more than six feet 
into the air and he fell again with a tremendous 
splash. It was no stretch of the imagination 
to think that I could hear the sound of it. I 
kept my gaze upon the spot, for no reason ex- 
cept idle interest, and he leaped again. It was 
a swordfish, I suppose. He was considerably 
more than a mile away and, of course, I could 
not see his sword at that distance. I turned the 
ketch and kept off for him, for no reason that 
I was conscious of. 

I found that I had been going to Singing 
Reef, although I was not aware of it until I 
changed my course, and I had been heading up 
as close as the wind would let me, which made 
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my course straight for the western end of Lesser 
Pungatit. It is force of habit, I suppose, which 
makes me lay a course to Singing Reef uncon- 
sciously. Felicia and Burbury and I have been 
going there for so long that it is always in the 
back of my mind now when I go out. But I 
had no reason for going to anywhere in particu- 
lar, and I could as well head for the Whale's 
Nose. 

I noted, with some surprise, that there was 
not a sail in sight. The fishermen would appear 
before very long in Punk Hole, but it was 
nearly an hour too early. It was a day for 
mirage, and when I had been on my new course 
for fifteen minutes I did see a sail bobbing up 
and down in the distance ahead. The sail 
seemed to be suspended in the air with no hull 
under it, and it bobbed and pitched most fear- 
fully. I changed my course again, to head the 
stranger off, and within twenty minutes I could 
see her clearly. With my glass I could see the 
crew of one. That one was a girl. As I looked 
she lowered the mainsail far enough to reef, 
and went to work in a seamanlike manner. 
The boat was much the size of the ketch, but it 
had no such outlandish rig and was not so stiff 
and had too much canvas; and the wind had 
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increased in force and weight and was likely to 
be still more before it was less, and the fog 
might be in within an hour or two. 

The girl had looked up for an instant, but 
she kept on with her reefing. I came up into the 
wind, the sails of the ketch shaking, not over 
twenty feet away. 

"Can't I help you?" I asked. "It is hard 
work for one.'* 

She straightened up and looked at me. She 
had on some kind of a close-fitting jacket like a 
man's shooting-jacket, and a sensible skirt, and 
a little knitted cap pulled down over her eyes; 
and I noted that she was tall, as she stood on 
the deck of her boat beside the bulging sail, 
and that she was neither dark nor light except 
that she was tanned to a good rich bronze. I 
could not see her hair, which was hidden by her 
cap except a few stray wisps which kept blow- 
ing across her face, and which she brushed aside 
impatiently with her hand, but I think it was 
brown. 

"Thank you,'' she said. "It is rather hard 
for one, but I can do it." 

"Don't you want me to help you?" I was 
as persuasive as I knew how to be, and I 
paused for a reply, but none came. 
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"/ should welcome help," I added, "if it 
were offered w^." 

She smiled gravely: a very different smile 
from Mary Alnwick's. 

"Thank you," she said again. "I have it 
about done now. There are only a few more 
points to pass." 

I knew it would do no good to press the mat- 
ter, and I touched my hat and filled away 
again, and she turned to finish her reefing. I 
did not go far. When I saw her hoisting the sail 
I came about; and then once more, about a 
hundred feet from her, so that we had a fair 
start. I thought I saw a smile quivering on her 
lips, but I could not be sure, and, of course, I 
could not use my glass. I wanted to. 

So we sailed the six or seven miles to Punk 
Hole. It could hardly be called a race. I did 
not keep my sails drawing full, or I should have 
left her behind at once. She did not look at 
me once; but I knew that she was impatiently 
aware of me all the time. And when, nearing 
the western end of Greater Pungatit, my sails 
were too obviously shaking, the girl gave some 
impatient exclamation, glanced at the ketch 
malevolently, and hurriedly shook out the reef 
she had put in with so much labor. I sailed in a 
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short circle until it was done. She should not 
have done it, and I said so when I came up with 
her again. 

"She'll stand it," she repUed curtly. "She'U 
have to." 

The boat stood it but ill, and I was relieved 
when she kept off and went into Punk Hole. I 
have no doubt the girl was relieved, too. As it 
was, it had taken all my skill not to sail away 
from her, and not to let my sails shake either. 
She did not look at me again, but I watched 
her make a landing at a little wharf in the cove 
on Lesser Pungatit. There were two other 
boats anchored near: a launch, about forty 
feet long, and a small schooner. The fog was 
just shutting down. Singing Reef Lightship 
had been hidden for some time and I heard its 
siren now. And Lesser Pungatit was first hid- 
den and then clear again; and then half of the 
island would be hidden and the other half clear. 
The fog was playing with it, after the manner 
of fogbanks since time began. But it was ad- 
vancing all the while and would cover the five- 
mile stretch of water between me and home long 
before I could get in. I did not care. I believe 
that I could sail home from Punk Hole with my 
eyes shut. 
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As the fog was enveloping Lesser Pungatit 
again, I heard the somewhat anxious blast of 
another whistle from the direction of Singing 
Reef, but nearer; and I saw a large steam yacht 
emerge, ghostlike, from the fog, and, still 
ghostlike, feel around for an anchorage. Then 
I heard the preparations for sending a boat 
ashore, but I could not see the boat. In another 
minute I lost the yacht altogether. I suppose 
it was the man in search of rest and quiet. 

I landed at my float — I had made a straight 
course to the Point — and went up to the house 
whistling a little tune. I did not know what 
tune it was; in fact, I was not aware that I was 
whistling. 

Felicia met me at the door. 

"Have you had a good time, Peter?" she 
asked, smiling. 

I nodded. 
Old pig!" said Felicia. 



a I 



X 

I WAS engaged, one morning, in putting a gong 
on my wagon. You see, my horse was used to 
hearing the clang of a gong just behind him 
every few secx)nds, and it occurred to me that 
he might run more cheerfully — might have 
more joy in running and get more fun out of it 
— if I got him one. So I did. It was rather a 
large gong, about the size that is used in the 
engine-room of a five-thousand-ton steamer, I 
should guess. My experience in the engine- 
rooms of large steamers is limited. I judge 
from a knowledge of gongs used on tugboats. 

I did not dare to put my gong on the dash- 
board, both because the dashboard was not 
designed for such a load and because I was 
afraid of attracting too much attention before 
I had a chance to use it. It would have been an 
excellent wind-shield, for it would have pro- 
jected far above the dashboard, but it would 
have been conspicuous, and in the sun it would 
have shone like a lighthouse as far as the eye 
could see. Automobiles have not yet adopted 
wind-shields of glittering bronze. For the rea- 
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sons set forth I sought a place under the wagon- 
body. Ordinarily this would have been hard 
to find, but my wagon is long-bodied, and I 
found the place without much difficulty, and 
was engaged in securing the gong, with the 
help of Mike and several large pieces of timber. 
Mike snickered excitedly every few seconds, 
and seemed about to say something, but it 
never came. The Emperor of the Germans was 
watching the proceedings, seated on the floor 
at what he considered a safe distance, and Chief 
had his head over the door of his box, his ears 
cocked forward, and a deep interest showing 
in his eye. 

I was much absorbed in my work and noticed 
nothing else; but when I had the gong thor- 
oughly secure and had withdrawn my head 
from under the seat, I found that my audience 
had been augmented by two: Mary Alnwick 
and my father, who were seated on boxes 
against the wall. They must have come in very 
quietly. They looked amused, but they said 
nothing, except that Mary offered to help me 
with the rope which I held in my hand if I 
would tell her what it was for. The rope was 
for tripping the hammer of the gong. I did not 
happen to have any suitable wire and no mere 
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fishline would do. Mary seemed tx> under- 
stand readily and gave me the inspiration of 
her presence, although no active assistance, 
while I fastened it and led it up through the 
floor to the forward seat where it would be 
handy. 

"Oh, Peter!" she exclaimed when it was 
done. She had forgotten that this was before 
somebody, but I was glad to see that she was 
not offended at the shabby way I had treated 
her in going sailing alone. "Oh, Peter, can't we 
try it now?" 

Then she remembered and blushed faintly; 
but nobody seemed to have noticed either her 
blush or her break. Mike had started to get the 
horse out. He had the door of his box open 
before Mary had finished, and Chief trotted 
forward and backed into place under the 
shafts of his own accord, as if he knew that 
something was up. He never did that before. 

"I think he's just sweet," Mary cried 
impulsively. 

My father, still seated on his box, laughed; 
and Mike let down the shafts and we proceeded 
to get the harness on quicker than we ever did 
before. As Mike observed, it was necessary to 
be quicker because Chief seemed to expect it, 
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And Mary hopped — almost, although I know 
that it would be more elegant to say sprang — 
into the front seat, much to my delight, and 
she got hold of the gong-rope. Mike noted that, 
and started on a sprint for the gate. He was 
afraid that she would pull that rope before we 
were ready, and he knew what would happen 
then. 

Mary did not pull the rope, for I warned her; 
and I got in hastily, and had asked my father 
if he did not care to accompany us and had 
been gently refused, and I was just about to 
give the word when Felicia came running from 
. the house, waving to us. She was just in time. 

"Wait, Peter!" she cried. "I'm going with 
you. The people at the village have just tele- 
phoned. There's a fire and liiey want you to 
come down with the horse to pull the engine. I 
left the telephone off the hook, and said I would 
let them know." 

"Confound that association of bandits!" I 
growled. "Can't they understand that I have 
refused them once?" 

"They don't seem to," Felicia replied 
mildly, "and the fire is buming merrily all the 
while." 

I am afraid that I said something which was 
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not fit for the ears of ladies. Felicia gave one 
of her sudden laughs, and Mary was evidently 
much amused, although she did not laugh 
openly. 

"Oh, come ahead,'* she said. "Let's do it. 
It's a fine chance to try the gong." 

I said nothing. 

** Please, Peter," she whispered; and FeKda 
laughed again and I gathered up the reins. 

"Jump in, Felicia, if you're going." Accord- 
ingly, Felicia jumped in. "No doubt father 
will answer the telephone and relieve the sus-p 
pense of all the people who are mbbering on the 
line. Just think of their state of mind, with 
their receivers at their ears all this time, and 
not knowing whether I am the driver of the 
hose-wagon or not." 

My father signified his "vnllingness to attend 
to that part of it. I nodded, and Mary pulled 
the rope. The sudden sound of that gong 
seemed to fill the bam. Chief bounded out 
of the doorway at full speed, almost breaking 
my back. There was a smothered scream from 
Felicia. 

"Mercy!" she cried, half laughing. "What 
have you been doing to it, Peter?" 

Felicia's question called for no reply, and I 
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had no time for it then, anyway. But I glanced 
at Mary for an instant. She was unhurt, ap- 
parently, and was leaning forward eagerly, the 
rope taut in her hand. 

At that instant we were passing through the 
gateway. I had caught a glimpse of Mike, 
wild-eyed and tousled and expectant. He man- 
aged to catch hold of the back of the wagon 
as we passed, but Mary chose that moment to 
soimd the gong again. The sound of that gong 
was low, full, sweet-toned, and impelling. It 
filled the air roundabout, so that it did not 
seem to come from anywhere in particular, like 
the singing of Singing Reef. It acted like wine 
on all of us. Chief responded with a wild burst 
of speed. I would have matched him against 
any automobile. Mike trailed out behind for 
some seconds before he succeeded, with help 
from Felicia, in getting aboard. Mike had left 
the gate open, of course, and the Emperor of 
the Germans was running alongside, but he 
had neither time nor breath for barking, which 
must have been a grief to him. 

Sounding. the gong at intervals, — rather 
brief intervals, for it seemed to have gone to 
Mary's head, — we whirled past the scattered 
houses, the occupants of which, I supposed, 
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had not had time to get away from the tele- 
phone, for there was nobody in sight except old 
Cap'n Jason Eaton, who was sitting placidly on 
his piazza. Cap'n Jason is as deaf as a post 
and does not go to ^e telephone; but he heard 
our gong and turned and saw us coming. 

"TVIighty!" he roared. "What—" 

Then we were past him and out of hearing, 
and I don't know what he was going to say. It 
did not matter. I was thankful that there were 
no children in the road, for they would infallibly 
have been run over; but the houses along the 
line of march do not run to children. 

We were coming into the village, and I told 
Mary that it would be just as well not to sound 
the gong again. And I managed to get Chief 
calmed down a little, so that he was running 
easily when we turned the comer and saw the 
waiting crowd. He drew up of his own accord 
before the new engine-house. His performance 
had surpassed my wildest hopes. 

I cut short the thanks of the president of the 
Protective Association, and told him to have 
his machine hitched on and I would tow it. It 
is designed for that use as well as for many 
others, and reminds me of Burbury's knife 
which would do anything under the sun except 
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cut. They may have a piano concealed in the 
engine, for aught I know, and use it at their 
dances, which they give every week in a hall 
over the engine-house. 

The fire was at Coronation Park, and we set 
out, accompanied by a rabble of men and boys 
and dogs, running on either side of the road. 
At the first stroke of the gong the men and boys 
began to fade out in the distance, but the dogs 
held on. It was only by the exercise of the 
greatest diplomacy tiiat the Emperor of the 
Germans evaded a fight, — by diplomacy and 
superior speed. 

Coronation Park is an aggregation of miser- 
able hovels inhabited by foreigners. They are 
thrifty, I believe, — the foreigners, not the 
hovels, — and each hovel has a small truck- 
garden attached, and a cow, also attached. 
When we got there, we were alone. We could 
not even hear the shouts from the rabble which 
had started with us; but there may not have 
been any shouts. One of the houses, which was 
about tlie size of my tool-house, was burning 
briskly and half gone; and another, a short dis- 
tance away, had caught fire from sparks. The 
inhabitants of the Park were swarming about 
the burning structures and jabbering, but 
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accomplishing nothing. As I knew nothing at 
all of the method of operation of the engine, 
which was apparently a chemical, there was 
nothing to do but to wait. 

Mike jumped out at once, took Chief out, 
blanketed him, and led him up and down. 
Chief was not at all wet. And Felicia got Bill 
into the wagon. In a minute or two the Pro- 
tective Association began to arrive by wagon- 
loads. They took their engine, which I was 
glad enough to be rid of, and we watched them 
for some minutes, but it was not interesting. 
Suddenly Mary touched me. 

"See, Peter," she said; "there is the man 
who called to us over the wall the other day. 
He seems dejected. I wonder if either hut is his.'* 

I looked and saw Marzwk leaning against a 
post of the fence which inclosed one of the 
gardens, intently watching the burning build- 
ings, the picture of despair. I was vaguely 
sorry for him. He had been so pleasant and 
had seemed to be so happy! But I had no sym- 
pathy to waste. I proposed going home; and, 
Felicia and Mary being quite ready, I called 
Mike and he hitched up again. Mary did not 
sound the gong on the way back. I thought 
Chief had had enough for one day. 
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dWb 



Felicia came to me in the evemng. "Thert 
are two friends of yours, Peter, to see you,*' 
she announced soberiy. "They are in the 
kitchen." 

I noticed the tmnkle in her eye. 

"Friends of mine in the kitchen! What are 
their names ? " 

She said she did not know what their names 
were, but they seemed to want to see me. I 
knew that Felicia was having her little joke at 
my expense and I should find out the most 
quickly what it was by going. 

I found my friend Marzwk 2^knjczwskwdi 
— it suddenly occurred to me that that might 
not be his name — sitting on the edge of a hard 
kitchen chair engaged in dangling his hat and 
smiling propitiatingly at the cook. There was 
something pathetic in his smile. On the edge of 
another hard chair, also engaged in dangling his 
hat and in smiling propitiatingly at the cook, 
sat another Czech. There was nothing pathetic 
about his smile, and the cook was obviously 
contemptuous of them both. 

They stood up at once upon my arrival. It 
must have been a relief, for they had been most 
evidently uncomfortable. Marzwk appeared 
low-spirited; but he launched forth at cxice 
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upon an elaborate speech, of which I could not 
understand a word. His speech was accom- 
panied by most expressive gestures and I 
gathered that it was an introduction of his 
friend the Czech. At its conclusion, the other 
set at rest whatever doubts I may have had on 
the subject. With my permission, he said, he 
would act as interpreter for his friend Sinkers. 
There! I was afraid his name was not MarTwk; 
but why Sinkers? It may have been Sinckas. 
His friend Sinkers wished to apologize for tres- 
passing upon my property. He had made 
several attempts to apologize, but he could not 
seem to make himself understood. Would I 
forgive him ? 

I smiled at Sinkers, — you couldn't be 
really angry with him, — and he beamed. 
Then I asked about the fire. The interpreter, 
whose name I did not know, and probably 
could not pronounce if I did know it, said that 
unfortunately the house of Sinkers had been 
bumed to the ground. It had not been insured. 
It had caught from another house which had 
been insured. At this point the interpreter shook 
his head dubiously. TTie owner of this first house 
was not held in esteem by his countrymen. ^ 

I looked again at poor Sinkers, who had lost 
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everything he owned. I do not know what 
possessed me to do it, for I certainly did not 
want another man; but I suggested that he 
might be glad to find a place. Sinkers seems 
to understand English. I thought he would go 
down on his knees to me, in the excess of his 
gratitude. I told him to report in the morning 
and succeeded, not without difficulty, in tum- 
ing them out. 

"Felicia," I announced, on returning to the 
other side of the house, "I have engaged an- 
other man.*' 

"Peter!" she cried, aghast. "What in the 
world is he for?" 

/ don't know. I hoped that, perhaps, Felicia 
might know. 



XI 

So I have another man and I have no idea what 
to do with him. He can say nothing which is 
intelligible to me, although he seems to under- 
stand me pretty well; and he seems unneces- 
sarily attached to me. 

Sinkers reported the next morning, according 
to orders. I do not know at what time he came, 
but the cook said that she found him asleep on 
the back steps when she came down, and our 
cook is an early riser, usually getting down at 
about five o'clock. I have remonstrated with 
her about it, pointing out that the housemaid 
— or "second girl," as that functionary is 
locally known — does not get down so early; 
but she has always silenced me by calling the 
housemaid a lazy article, and by saying that 
indeed she does n't mean to miss the prettiest 
part of the day, and don't you think it is, your- 
self, Mr. Harden? I do think so, but I have not 
always the strength of mind required to get up 
in time, especially now, when it is scarcely light 
at five. 

But she stirred Sinkers up with her foot, and 
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I have no doubt that he stood bowing and 
smiling at her for as long a time as she would 
let him, which was not likely to be for long, for 
she has a withering contempt for all inhabitants 
of Southern climes, whom she groups together 
under one comprehensive name. Then, as it 
occurred to her that Sinkers might be made use- 
ful, she assigned him whatever duties she hesi- 
tated to perform herself. He, I judge, delighted 
to be of service, performed these duties with an 
enthusiasm which quite mollified her, so that^ 
by breakfast-time, she was anxious to say a 
good word for him as soon as she had the 
chance. I gave her the chance immediately. 

When I went out I found Sinkers waiting for 
me. He has stuck to me like a leech ever since. 
He has become my shadow, trailing after me 
everywhere, even upon my Rock with Mary. 
I sent him off, of course, and he waited upon 
the beach in plain sight and, I do not doubt, in 
plain hearing. Mary was amused, as she is apt 
to be, while Sinkers put in his time making 
friends with the Emperor of the Germans, who 
was investigating him. Sinkers must have 
proved satisfactory to Bill, for when I looked 
up again they were engaged in a friendly rat- 
hunt together. When Bill had found his rat, 
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Sinkers would try tx> anticipate Bill's wishes 
and head the rat ofiF. This diminished the 
chances for the rat and hardly seemed fair, but 
I was glad. I woxild have welcomed anything 
which was interesting for Sinkers and would 
take his attention from me. He was getting on 
my nerves. 

Felicia has always maintained that Mary 
swims well. I have had no opportunity to 
judge, for we were all pretty busy the last few 
days in August, just before Burbury went 
away; and although Burbury and I went in 
pretty regularly we did not get the girls to go. 
It occurred to me that it was a good chance to 
go in swimming, right then, and I asked Mary. 

"Why, I don't know," she said doubtfully. 
**This is September, Peter." 

I had to acknowledge that it was, but I did 
not see what that had to do with it. 

"You don't go swimming in September, do 
you?" she pursued. 

"I do, unless it is too cold. So does Felicia.'^ 

Sinkers had heard her question about swim- 
ming, and he now stood just below us, looking 
up with a smile of pleasure. 

"What do you consider too cold?" asked 
Mary slowly. 
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" Fifty-eight is my limit,'* I answered ; " for the 
air, you know. Below that it is too cx>ld to dress 
in comfort. I don't care how cold the water is." 

" I do," she said. 

"But it won't be cold to-day," I assured her. 
**It is warm. Come down to the water and fed 
it." 

"I don't want to go down and feel it," she 
said. "I know when it is too cold without try- 
ing the water. I don't think it is very safe to go 
swimming in September." 

I was disappointed, but I did not give up. 
*'0h, be a sport, Mary," I urged, "and come 
on." 

She shook her head firmly. "I think not. 
It is too late. I wish you wouldn't, Peter. 
Please don't." 

I sighed. "I'm afraid I shall have to. When 
the idea has once taken possession of me there 
is nothing else for it, but I must go. Mere dates 
have nothing to do with it. A fig for your 
dates!" 

"That is a very old pun, Peter." 

"All puns are old." 

She rose and we turned to go. I caught sight 
of Sinkers, who looked wistful. I had forgotten 
him for a moment. 
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*'Want to go in swimming. Sinkers?" 

He nodded vehemendy, passed his hands 
over his clothes and shook his head. I did not 
feel sure whether it was to indicate that he had 
no bathing-suit or that he preferred to go in a 
state of nature. The result was the same in 
either case. I had an old suit which I would 
bestow upon the grateful Sinkers. 

Mary hesitated. ^* If you don't mind I should 
like to come down and — " 

"See the show? Come on." 

So Mary and I led the way and Sinkers and 
Bill followed close behind us. 

Sinkers in a bathing-suit was very different 
from Sinkers in his working-clothes. I have 
never seen Sinkers in his Sunday best. I pray 
that I never shall. But in a bathing-suit, as he 
emerged from his bath-house, he was an ex- 
tremely good-looking young chap. I had not 
realized that he was young; probably some five 
or six years younger than I. And as we stood 
up together he was very possibly the better 
man. He was not the equal of Burbury Stoke, 
but I have never seen a man who was. The 
muscles on Sinkers's arms and legs, although 
they were not so very large, were evidently 
like iron. There was not a pound of spare flesh 
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on him. His waist was small and his chest 
deep. 

We stood together on the float. •^Can you 
swim, Sinkers?" I asked. 

He shook his head cheerfully, but was obvi- 
ously willing to do his best. If he could have 
spoken my language as well as he understood 
it, he might have said that he did not know 
whether he could swim or not, for he had never 
tried. I looked at him for some moments, con- 
sidering. The water was not deep just there, 
although it was probably over his head. He 
would have to learn to swim. He would insist 
upon going sailing with me, I supposed, and I 
could not take a man in the dory who did not 
know how to swim. The sooner he learned the 
better. 

^ToUow me and watch me and try to do as I 
do.'' 

With that I took a gentle, shallow header 
from the edge of the float. As my head came 
out of water some fifteen feet away, I heard a 
tremendous splash, as though a pile had been 
dumped overboard. There was' a shriek of 
laughter from Mary, quickly suppressed. I 
suppose she could not help it, poor girl. I 
looked back in time to see the walls of water 
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just breaking, which Sinker 's body had thrown 
four or five feet in the air. In the maelstrom 
at the base of the colunms of spray the water 
boiled and bubbled furiously, but I could see 
nothing of Sinkers. I reached down, got him by 
the chin and pulled his head out. He was strug- 
gling for breath and gasping, but he was smiling 
cheerfully. At present. Sinkers seems an appro- 
priate name. I managed to help him up on the 
float and he sat on the edge, his feet dangling 
in the water, while he rubbed his stomach 
gently. I concluded that my method of teach- 
ing swimming suddenly was not a success. 
Perhaps Sinkers was too old to leam by natural 
methods. 

As soon as the patient seemed able I tried it 
again, using a modification of the old and tried 
method, the modification bemg in the direction 
of haste. He had the most implicit and unjusti- 
fied confidence in me, and in a few minutes I 
had got him to lie out flat on the water and to 
keep his lungs well filled. I held up his chin 
meanwhile. A mere touch was enough. Then I 
withdrew my hand and he kept afloat, and he 
was so pleased that he laughed aloud. His 
laugh ended in a gurgle and he must have swal- 
lowed a quart of water. I secured him before he 
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had gone entirely under, and persuaded him to 
move his arms and legs gently. I did not con- 
cern myself much with the correctness of the 
motion. He would get that before long, any- 
way, and there was need of some haste. Pretty 
soon I saw that he was shivering and I sent him 
out, and so ended his first lesson. 

When I had dressed and come out, I found 
Mary holding a somewhat animated, if one- 
sided, conversation with Sinkers. He tried to 
say something in English, once or twice, but it 
seemed to discourage him and he relapsed into 
an interested silence and played with Bill, who 
sat at his feet. I sent him up to the bam to see 
if Mike did n't have something for him to do. 
I had not seen Mike since Sinkers came and did 
not feel at all sure of his feelings. But that is a 
matter for Sinkers to take care of. I had had 
all I could stand of him in one dose. 

"I like your new man, Peter," said Mary. "I 
found out a lot about him." 

"How?" 

"Oh, by talking to him." 

**What language does he speak?" 

"That," said Mary with a little hesitation, 
**is one of the things I did n't find out." 

"Oh," said I. Sinkers was well enough, but I 
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did not want to hear about him just then. 
^^ Let's go on the Rock again, Mary. Sinkers 
won't come for a while, I guess." 

" I don't know whether that is a good guess 
or not," she returned, "but we can try it." 

She asked somewhat perfunctorily after 
Felicia, but as she had seen Felicia more lately 
than I had I could give her no information. 
That seemed to satisfy her, however, and she 
put out her hand for help in climbing up. The 
top of my Rock is four or five feet higher than 
the beach, but there are natural steps on the 
side we usually mount. We had just settled 
ourselves on the top when I saw Sinkers am- 
bling toward us from the bam. I turned with a 
little exclamation of exasperation. 

"It's no use, Mary. We may as well go in.'* 

Mary only laughed. "Oh, what do you care, 
Peter? Never mind him. I don't care if you 
don't." 

But I did. 



XII 

Mary can swim right enough, I find, and 
Sinkers has induced her to go into the water in 
September. It happened in this wise. 

Felicia and I were sitting on the piazza, the 
other morning, consulting on some household 
matter. It was a lovely morning, warm and 
almost windless, and Mary, who had been 
talking to my father at the other end of the 
piazza, got tired of waiting for the end of the 
conference and strolled off with father toward 
the garden. They were closely followed by 
Sinkers and Bill. Bill has taken a most unac-^ 
countable fancy to Sinkers. I am glad of it and 
encourage it, for it indicates the only way 
which has yet appeared to get rid of him for a 
few minutes. 

I was rather glad that Mary had gone. She 
is always a distraction, and I could give a less 
divided attention to what Felicia was saying if 
Mary was not there. I was giving such atten- 
tion, my eyes fixed absently on the water before 
me, when suddenly I became aware of a vessel, 
coming from the direction of Punk Hole. I 
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watched her for some minutes before she 
resolved into the steam yacht which I had seen 
in the fog. She was heading directly for us. 

" If that yacht does n't change her course," I 
remarked, ^^ she will be on the piazza within a 
quarter of an hour." 

"Peter!" cried Felicia in exasperation. 
"Here I am wasting my gray matter in trying 
to explain to you, and you do not even hear 
what I am saying." 

" I beg your pardon, Felicia," I said himibly. 
"I did hear up to about five minutes ago and 
then that yacht came right where I was look- 
ing. Of course, when she forced herself on my 
attention in that barefaced manner I — I sup- 
pose that my attention to you flagged some- 
what." 

"I suppose it did," Felicia replied grimly* 
"Well, what shaU I do?" 

I was ashamed to ask her what she referred 
to. " If you use your own judgment I shall be 
satisfied, Felicia," I ventured. 

Evidently I had said the wrong thing and 
my bluff did not work. Felicia gave a little 
scornful laugh. 

"Oh, Peter!" she said. "You tell me to use 
my own judgment when I ask you — but I 
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shall not tell you what I asked you; and I shall 
have to use my judgment." 

"That is the course I recommended." 

"But I shall have to use your money, and 
you have n't the least idea what it is for. Now, 
haye you, Peter?" 

There seemed to be nothing to say, so I said 
nothing, but I watched the yacht. 

Suddenly Felicia got up and patted my 
shoulder. "Go along, Peter, and make love to 
Mary if you want to. She likes it, but — but 
you must n't take her too seriously." 

I did not know that I wanted to make love to 
Mary, and I said so to Felicia. But I did not 
know that I did not want to; and this state 
of mind I did not mention. At the moment, I 
wanted nothing so much as to know why that 
particular vessel was heading for the harbor; 
for she had got so near that her destination was 
evident, and my piazza was no longer threat- 
ened. I got up and stood by a column, and 
Felicia stood beside me. I took my glass from 
my belt and put it to my eye. It was not to 
be expected that I could recognize any of her 
people. The boat was very fast. It did not take 
a glass to see that, but I took out my watch. 

"She goes her length in six seconds," I said, 
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putting my watch back, "or a little more, and 
she must be nearly two hundred feet long. 
That's pretty good. But what a wave she 
throws at her bow and what a wash she makes 
astern! Want the glass?" 

I handed the glass to Felicia, who put it to 
her eye. The yacht was just passing in by the 
Point and she had not slackened her speed. 

"If she does n't slow up," I growled, "she 
will wash out everything on shore." 

The wave from the yacht had just reached 
the southern shore as I spoke. There was a 
rattling and grumbling of great pebbles with 
the outtake; then a huge comber struck my 
Rock and sent its spray high in the air. Then 
came another and another. Then a cry from the 
water on the western side; a cry which was 
quickly stifled. 

Felicia handed me the glass. "That sounded 
like Mary," she said, "although Mary does n't 
often scream. See, the yacht is slowing. She's 
stopping. I think we 'd better go and see what 's 
happened, Peter." 

The view of the water on the western side is 
cut off from the house by a slight rise of ground 
and by a row of lilac bushes which I have been 
trying to induce to grow there, so that, from the 
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piazza, we could see only the upper works of 
the yacht. I ran towards my boat-house and 
Felicia ran lightly beside me. When we had 
reached that rise of ground we saw my guide- 
boat — a very cranky affair, but perfectly safe 
if you know how to use it — we saw my guide- 
boat, I say, full of water, but on an even, if 
unsteady, keel; and in the water near it were 
two heads. One of them I recognized as Mary's 
and the other I supposed to represent Sinkers. 
Trust Sinkers to get into trouble! He went 
under as we looked, and came to the surface 
again, and again went under. Then Mary 
seemed to have got hold of him and she strug- 
gled to the waterlogged boat — but very slowly 
"— and hxmg on to it and to Sinkers. The yacht 
had stem way on now and was backing down, 
getting out a boat as she backed. 

All this took place while we were ranning 
down the slope to the boat-house. There was no 
boat on the float and I lost precious time in get- 
ting my other boat, which is rather a large one, 
down from the boat-house, but it was quicker 
than going to them in the dory. Felicia helped 
me by doing just the right thing at the right 
time and we both jumped in and I made the 
oars bend. Felicia had the other pair of oars. 
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We got tx> them just as the yacht's boat came 
up from the other side. It was rowed by two 
sailors and was steered by a tall girl in a kind 
of close-fitting jacket like a man's shooting- 
jacket, with a little knitted cap pulled down 
over her eyes, and she was tanned to a good 
rich bronze. She gave her orders sharply and 
they were executed promptly and the sailors 
had Mary and Sinkers half in the boat before 
we got within reach of them. I caught sight 
of Sinkers's face. He opened his eyes for a mo- 
ment and smiled as cheerfully as possible for a 
man who was half drowned. 

"T'ank you," he said slowly. It was the first 
intelligible remark I had heard from him. 

The girl gave him a quick smile which 
lighted up her face, and Mary laughed hysteri- 
cally, the laugh ending in a shiver. 

"Oh," she said, "we're getting your boat full 
of water. D — d — don't you think you'd 
better t — t — tow us ?f' 

"No, I don't." The giri laughed a little and 
whipped out a pocket flask from somewhere. 
She poured a dose, which I thought was pretty 
stiff, and held the cup to Mary's lips. "Drink 
that," she said. 

Mary took the cup and drained it without a 
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quiver. Then the same thing was done for 
Sinkers, but he sputtered and choked for some 
minutes. There is everything in experience. 

The girl tumed to me briefly. "Shall we tow 
her in?" she asked, indicating the guide-boat. 
"We can do it easily enough," she added with 
just a suspicion of a smile. 

But I tliought she had enough to attend to, 
and her two sailor-men began to row, and she 
headed for the float. Felicia and I towed the 
guide-boat. Towing ^a boat which is full of 
water is not a rapid process, and we found them 
all standing on the float, waiting for us rather 
impatiently. Mary had thrown a bath-robe over 
her general wetness and she gave me a shivery 
smile. 

"You see, Peter," she said, "I do sometimes 
go in in September." 

The girl was for going right off to the waiting 
yacht, but Felicia and Mary urged her to come 
up to the house if she had time. 

"If you would really like to have me," she 
replied frankly, "I should like to and I will. 
Father can attend to his business without me, 
I think." 

So she sent the sailor-men off to tell her 
father to call for her on the way out. And the 
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men saluted respectfully and rowed off, and the 
yacht was under way again almost before the 
boat was clear of the water. The three girls had 
hurried up to the house, leaving me with a 
waterlogged boat to take care of, and a more or 
less waterlogged man. I sent the man into a 
bath-house to rub himself dry and went in 
search of Mike. Together, we looked dili- 
gently. At last I sent Mike down with an old 
suit of my own. Sinkers does not seem to pos- 
sess more than that one suit. 

Mary was already down and the three were 
standing on the piazza. Felicia had just pro- 
posed that they should go down to the Rock. 
That suited me, but I said nothing. The girl's 
name is Vane. I do not know yet what her first 
name isi She said little, but she listened well, 
and Felicia and Mary seemed pleased with hen 
I hoped that she was as well pleased. 

When we were all seated on my Rock with 
the view of the Pungatits and Singing Reef and 
the Sound spread out before us, and the light 
breeze which had sprung up fanning our faces, 
Mary explained. It was so warm and so calm 
and so lonesome that she had got Sinkers to 
take her out in a boat; and the guide-boat was 
the only one on the float and it looked light and 
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nice. It is light and nice* And they had man- 
aged well enough for a while and were having a 
beautiful time, although Sinkers did not seem 
to know much about rowing. Sinkers knows no 
more than a baby about handling a boat. He 
lifted his oars very high every time and, just as 
the yacht came along, Mary had spoken to him 
about it. The consequence of Mary's attempt 
at instruction was that Sinkers caught a crab — 
that was what I made out from Mary's account 
— at the precise moment when the wave from 
the yacht arrived alongside. No doubt Sinkers 
had the boat broadside to it. The yacht had 
just passed close to them. What followed was 
not clear to Mary; but she and Sinkers found 
themselves dumped overboard, while the boat 
filled with water and then righted itself again* 
The rest we know. 

Mary's account of the accident was funny 
and Miss Vane was amused at it, although she 
did not laugh. She had seen the most of it. It 
seems that both Sinkers and Mary instinctively 
shrank from the wave and threw their weight on 
the farther gunwale. The boat resented it and 
instantly turned on its side. When it had emp- 
tied them out, it slowly turned back. 

**I told father," Miss Vane added, "that he 
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ought tx) give orders to slow down when he was 
going into a harbor, but he likes to go full speed 
until he has reached his anchorage. He said that 
he did not care to interfere wiUi the captain's 
duties. Then it happened. I feel, in a way, re- 
sponsible.*' 

Mary protested that it was nobody's fault 
but her own, and Felicia said that, as tJhere was 
no harm done and as Miss Vane would not be 
there except for the accident, she was very glad 
that it had happened. Whereupon Mary gave 
Felicia a dig, and they all laughed and com- 
plete joyousness was restored. 

It seems to be a lonely life on Lesser Punga- 
tit, as I should expect. The Vanes are building 
a house. It is to be larger than anything on the 
island, which is not saying much, for there is 
only the farmhouse and some fish-houses, and 
not many of them. Their house was to have 
been done before winter, but the process has 
been interrupted by the difficulty of getting 
their lumber. Nobody will take it except for a 
price which Mr. Vane considers exorbitant. If 
they will only wait a week, the equinoctial will 
be along and may provide them with an abun- 
dance of limiber delivered at their door; or 
where the door is to be. I asked Felicia how 
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many lumber schcxDners had been wrecked on 
Lesser Pungatit, but she only smiled and did 
not answer. She was probably thinking of the 
Mary Sayles. 

Mr. Vane is too impatient to wait for 
chances, even good chances. It developed that 
he came up to-day to see about chartering a 
vessel and getting his limiber in that way. He 
may have to pay more, on the whole, but he 
will not pay it to the tugboats and lighters 
which have overcharged him. He will see, also, 
about getting a telephone cable laid to the 
island, for none of them likes to be cut off from 
the world so completely as they are now even 
with that fleet of yachts. I wondered if Mr. 
Vane knew what a telephone cable to Lesser 
Pungatit would cost; but very likely he does 
not greatly care. And then I wondered where 
he would make a landing on this side. The very 
Rock we were sitting on was the nearest point. 
It was not a very good place to land a cable, but 
just around the comer, say at my boat-house, 
was an excellent place. I immediately offered it 
to Miss Vane. 

My offer almost took her breath away. It 
ought to have taken my breath away. If Mr. 
Vane had come to me — alone — and asked 
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such a thing I should have bristled and should 
have refused, instantly and decidedly. But this 
was different. I cannot explain how it was dif- 
ferent, but it was. It was Miss Vane who hesi- 
tated. She did not bristle, and when I urged the 
matter she thanked me rather lamely and said 
she would tell her father. I hoped he would 
take a favorable view of the matter, for I 
wanted that telephone cable, and I wanted it to 
come in at my Point. 

Miss Vane stayed to luncheon, as her yacht 
had not called for her. She stayed on into the 
afternoon for the same reason. When I saw her 
getting manifestly uneasy, I proposed that we 
should all go over to the island in the ketch, for 
the wind had come up as usual. I did not fed 
sure how Mary would regard such an arrange- 
ment, but I felt sure enough of Felicia. Miss 
Vane declined my invitation with thanks and 
with a smile which I thought had in it a little 
tinge of malice. I felt aggrieved and I slipped 
away soon after. I would go, anyway. When I 
got back, she had gone. I realize that the " she" 
is indefinite, but it means Miss Vane. There 
was no indefiniteness in my own mind. 



XIII 

Sinkers has transferred his attachment to 
Mary. Perhaps I should say that he has di- 
vided it between Mary and me, with the odds 
on Mary, because she rescued him, I suppose. 
It will do him no good to be attached to Mary, 
for her attachments are not very strong and 
I doubt whether they are peraianent. Besides, 
it makes it more than twice as hard to get 
Mary alone. I find myself wanting to get Mary 
alone, for one reason or another. I suppose it 
is mostly for one reason, although, when I am 
out sailing, I do not feel as sure of myself as I 
like to feel; but when again I come within range 
of Mary's beauty and of her eyes and her voice, 
I am apt to forget Felicia's warning not to take 
her too seriously. It is hard to remember, and 
Mary is very alluring. 

There was not so much difficulty in remem- 
bering that warning for the first three days 
after Miss Vane's visit. I was out on the Sound 
for practically the whole of those few days and 
I scoured the waters without catching so much 
as a glimpse of her. Rashly, perhaps, I took 
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Sinkers with me, but he seemed to want to 
come. I would quiet my conscience by giving 
him a hasty swimming-lesson before breakfast 
and start out inunediately after. I even went 
so far as to call at Lesser Pungatit on the 
third day; but I found absolutely nobody 
there, even the one little farmhouse in which 
the Vanes live at present being shut up. The 
island was exactly as I had known it, at this 
season, for years, and I should have doubted 
the evidence of my senses and the existence 
of the whole Vane tribe but for the great 
new house, just begun, — the cellar walls are 
there and the sills are on, but nothing more; 
— but for this new house, I say, and for the 
moorings in the cove. The boats were gone. 
Perhaps — probably — they had tired of the 
loneliness and had gone back to New York 
for the winter and there would be no telephone 
cable. 

Sinkers is very much afraid of boats; of small 
boats, at any rate. I can tell by the grip his 
fingers take upon the washboard of the cockpit. 
His fingers all turn white with the fierceness of 
his grip. I have not the heart to send him for- 
ward or out upon the overhang, although the 
place of a sailor is there rather than in the cock- 
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pit with me. But Sinkers is not a sailor yet. 
He may never be. I sometimes wonder that 
he is so determined to go. I cannot fathom his 
reasons, for he has not leamed to say anything 
but "T'ank you." He always says that and 
smiles his cheerful smile when I announce my 
purpose of going out in the ketch. I have not 
taken him out in the dory yet, although the 
weather has been suitable. Possibly Sinkers is 
not my only reason for choosing the ketch. He 
seemed disturbed at my visit to the island and 
glad that I had not found anybody except a 
few sheep. I remember that he smiled exces- 
sively, and said "T'ank you'* when we left. 
Indeed, now that I think of it, he seemed dis- 
turbed every time we approached Lesser Pun- 
gatit. I laid it to seasickness, but possibly that 
was not the cause. 

When I had made up my mind that the 
Vanes were gone, I found myself more than 
ever inclined to Mary. I made innimierable 
attempts to get her alone, at which attempts 
it was very plain that she was much amused, 
but she would do nothing either to help or to 
hinder. It was Sinkers, with his ill-advised 
and ill-timed attachment, who foiled me at 
every turn. I did not wish to draw attention 
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to a purpose of which I was not aware by 
deliberately sending him off, and I almost 
abandoned hope. Sinkers was never on the 
Rock with us, if the Rock was the place, — it 
usually was, — but he was never far off, never 
out of easy hearing, never out of reach. He 
was generally hunting rats with the Emperor 
of the Germans among the great pebbles of the 
beach, laughing cheerfully. Bill had a great 
time. I did not. I got almost to hating the 
sight of Sinkers, and I did not dare to send him 
away for half an hour. That is the plain Eng- 
lish of it. I was afraid. 

It went on in this way for nearly a week, 
I getting morose and Mary more and more 
amused. One afternoon the sun had set behind 
a high cirrus veil : a thin high haziness which 
scarcely dimmed his glowing face, but served 
to diffuse the light so that it seemed more 
rather than less. The day had been as warm 
as summer, and simmier had passed. 

Mary was standing beside me on the Rock — 
we were just about to go in — and Sinkers was 
waiting for us, not ten feet away, confound his 
smiling countenance! 

"I think," I observed, "that we shall have a 
storm." 
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Mary lcx>ked at me in surprise. She did not 
seem amused, for a wonder. 

"After this?" she asked. Then she sighed. 
"Well, so be it. They cannot all be summer 
days, I suppose." 

It must have begun to blow toward morning, 
but there was no rain and it did not wake me. 
Indeed, I did not wake until long after my 
time, so that I was late to breakfast. Mary was 
waiting in the dining-room, talking to my 
father, and Felicia was in and out. 

When I had done I asked Mary to come out 
with me. She came without a word. We found 
Sinkers waiting for us at the foot of the steps. 
He always camps there imtil we appear. I 
sometimes wonder what he would do if Mary 
and I went separate ways; but we don't — so 
far. We wandered down to the Rock, leaning 
back against the fierce wind. 

It was blowing heavily from the northeast, 
the wind with weight in it and evidently in- 
creasing. There was no rain yet, but the clouds 
were rolling banks of dark brownish-gray, un- 
easy and heaving, and it was nearly as dark as 
night. It was plain that the weather made 
Mary uneasy. It was ominous, but it seemed 
only to soothe me and subtly to excite me at 
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the same time. Such weather always has that 
eflFect upon me. I don't attempt to explain it; 
but I like such weather, in moderation. I like 
it exceedingly. 

We mounted the Rock, but we could scarcely 
stand up against the wind, although we were 
somewhat in the lee of the land. I remember 
that I wondered what it would be like out on 
the Sound. There was little surf. There could 
not be much with the wind whirling the tops 
off the waves before they had had time to 
gather fully and to break, but there was some 
spray whipped over the top of the Rock, and 
the tide was not half in. We could not sit 
there, and I suggested going down on the 
western side where the Rock would shelter us. 
Sinkers was crouching there with Bill and he 
was pleased to see us coming. 

"T'ank you," he said. 

Mary laughed at that, and Sinkers smiled 
almost as cheerfully as usual, although his eyes 
were filled with a vague fear. 

We sat there for some time with the wind 
roaring over our heads. I was silent, watching 
the water, a wild sort of joy stirring within me. 
Mary was silent too. She sat, looking out, one 
hand doubled under her, chin and propping 
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it. She was evidently not at all amused, but 
broqding. Sinkers tried to smile dutifully every 
time either of us looked at him. 

At last Mary sighed and spoke without 
looking at me. 

"Pm glad, Peter, that you're not going out 
on that." She waved her hand toward the 
water. A little way out, the whole air for ten 
or fiifteen feet above the surface was filled with 
flying spray which the wind had torn off. 

"Well," I answered slowly, "if there were any 
occasion for it, I would n't mind at all going 
out in the ketch. It would be absolutely safe 
and comfortable; wet, of course, but safe." 

She looked at me then, in horror. "Oh, 
Peter!" she said. "You 're not wanting to 



go!" 

I shook my head. "Not especially; not in the 
dory, at any rate. I am a cautious man and 
nothing would induce me to go out in the dory 
to-day." 

" Nor in the ketch ? " she persisted. " Say you 
don't want to go out in the ketch to-day, 
either." 

"Nor in the ketch," I said, "unless there were 
some occasion of need." 

"I pray there won't be," Mary retumed 
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quickly. "It would be terrible. I think I 
should die of fright." 

We were silent again. I weighed carefully 
that last remark of Mary's and considered it. 
I was still considering when she spoke again. 

"Don't you think," she asked, "that some- 
body ought to see about the boats and the 
boat-house? — and perhaps the bath-house? 

"I suppose so. But I don't want to go yet. 

"Why not send Sinkers?" she inquired inno- 
cently. "It would take him half an hour, 
would n't it?" 

My heart leaped. Mary was giving me my 
chance. I looked at her for a moment and 
sighed with thankfulness; but she was uncon- 
scious and looked out over that wild water. 
Sinkers was eager. Mary had suggested it. 

When he had gone Mary looked at me with a 
smile in her eyeSy but none on her lips. 

"Now, Peter," she said. 

"Now, Mary," I echoed. Then I said noth- 
ing for some moments while I gathered cour- 
age. "Do you remember," I asked at last, "a 
talk we had just after Burbury had gone?" 

"What about?" She was looking at me now, 
her elbows on her knees and her cheek resting 
on her clasped hands. I could see her eyes. 
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"About — about — " I stammered. " It was 
here, I think, and we were speaking of Felicia 
and Burbury. I said — I suggested that we 
should n't want such a crowd of people about 
if — if we were engaged and — '* 

She smiled fainlJy and nodded, still looking 
at me. 

" I remember," she said. She did not tell me 
to go on, but I understood that to be her 
meaning. 

I drew a long breath and heard the wind 
roaring shudderingly across the top of the 
Rock, just above our heads. I had difficulty in 
resuming my discourse. 

"You — you said, I think, */?Vr^ engaged? 
Why were?^ What did you mean, Mary?" 

"Did I say that? Did I? How very forward 
of me ! " But I observed that she had not an- 
swered my question. 

I waited a little for her answer. "Shall I go 
on?" I asked. She nodded, half smiling. 

"Well, — then I said that we could change 
the tense when occasicm arose — and — don't 
you think — " 

There was a shout just behind us. It was a 
very loud shout and very near, and it startled 
us both. I started to my feet and whirled 
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around and the wind almost knocked me down. 
There was Sinkers, not ten feet away, shouting 
and waving his amis. He had been running and 
shouting, it appeared, all the way from the 
boat-house, but we had not heard him before. 
The time had gone by when I got angry at 
Sinkers's untimely interruptions. He always 
manages to interrupt and his interruptions are 
always untimely. I sighed and tried to find out 
what was the matter. 

He could not tell me, of course, but he came 
and took me by the arm and pointed toward 
the boat-house. I started over on the run. 

"T'ank you," I thought I heard Sinkers say. 

I knew that I heard Mary. "Peter!" she 
cried. "Don't you go out! Don't!" 

I shook my head, but I did not look back. 
Sinkers was running close behind me, a good 
second. We came in sight of my breakwater 
and my float and I saw the dory in the water, 
just drifting by the end of the breakwater. 
There was no time to ask how it came to be in 
the water or how it broke loose. It would have 
taken half an hour to get answers to those 
questions from Sinkers. There was no time for 
anything but to get it back, and for that I 
seemed to be just in time. I did not stop run- 
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ning, but made a flying leap and landed in the 
dory; in a heap, of course, in the bottom. It 
took me as much as a quarter of a minute to 
disentangle myself from the sail and the coils of 
rope. 

Now Sinkers had evidently thought that we 
were playing the game of " Follow my Leader,'* 
and he had done as I did and made another 
flying leap just after mine. But my leap and 
my landing in the bottom of the boat had sent 
it leaping ahead, in tum, so that, although the 
leap of Sinkers was well calculated and sufli- 
dent for the dory as it had been when he made 
his leap, by the time he came down it was not 
there. Poor Sinkers landed, so to speak, in the 
water, making a futile grab for the stem just 
as he went under. 

I had not seen this, but I heard the splash 
and I knew well enough what had happened. 
As soon as I could get lie sail off my head I put 
the board down and looked for the oars. It 
would be easy enough to get him out, not ten 
feet from land. But I looked in vain. The oars 
were not there; and that roaring wind was 
carrying me out rapidly. The halliards to both 
sails were rove aft, within reach of the man sitr 
ting at the tiller; or they had been. Now, I 
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found, they were but a tangled mess, jib and 
mainsail halliards together, forward of the 
mast. I turned in despair and saw Sinkers 
struggling to reach the dory. He was making 
some progress, but the dory was making much 
more. I waved him away and shouted to him 
to pull for the shore; which, after a while, he 
did. The last I saw of him, he was doing pretty 
well and seemed likely to make it if he could 
keep afloat a few minutes longer. If Sinkers 
survives another week he will be entirely at 
home in the water. 

It took me some minutes to unsnarl the hal- 
liards and reeve them through their blocks 
again and lead them aft and ship the rudder 
and hoist the sails. I did not try to reef, merely 
from lack of time, for I was drifting faster and 
faster as the dory got out where she felt the 
wind more. She seemed to be bound for some 
point between Singing Reef Lightship and 
Lesser Pungatit, and would have been well on 
her way there by the time I could have got her 
reefed; and she would have brought up, I 
judged, somewhere between Atlantic City and 
Cape May. I did not want to go to Cape May 
in the dory, and as soon as I had the sails up I 
made a half-hearted attempt to beat back. I 
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knew I could not do it. I made only one tack, 
for I could not keep the water out, try as I 
would. I preferred spending a day on one of the 
Pungatits to swimming back and leaving the 
dory to make her way to Cape May alone. No 
doubt Burbury would have thought nothing of 
swimming and towing the dory; but I am not 
Burbury Stoke. I glanced toward the Rock and 
I saw Mary leaning against it and watching 
me, her hands clasped tightly over her breast; 
and I saw Felicia just coming down behind her. 
Then I kept the dory off and headed for Punk 
Hole. 

It was a relief from tension; I will not deny 
it. It was not easy, even with the wind on the 
quarter, to keep the lee gunwale from going 
under with every sea, but it was possible. Sud- 
denly I started. I had forgotten Sinkers. I 
turned and waved toward my boat-house, but 
Mary did not seem to understand and Felicia 
did not know. 

"Peter!" Mary shrieked. "Peter! Come 
back!" 

I heard her, but it was hopeless to try to 
make myself heard against that wind. I waved 
my hand and shook my head. She did not 
understand that either. I would have come 
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back if I could, but I could not. I saw Mary 
and Felicia together, on the Rock this time, 
standing up with difficulty against the wind, 
and I thought I saw Mary wring her hands. 
Then the rain came and blotted out everything. 



XIV 

There was little chance for musing on that 
voyage, short as it was, or for thought other 
than that a man must take toward keeping the 
water out of the boat and in the Sound, where 
it belonged. I know, for I tried it. I was keep- 
ing her up as far as I dared to, for I did not 
want to go to Cape May in the dory, as I have 
said, I was heading about for Punk Hole, I 
judged, although there was nothing to be seen 
but slanting lines of beating rain, and the spray 
torn from the tops of the waves by the wind and 
mingling with the rain — the two formed a 
white cloud like driving fog; but wet — oh, it 
was wet! — I was soaked through to the skin 
before I had been two minutes in it — nothing 
to be seen, I say, but that driving white wetness 
and the huge waves which came hissing and 
hurling and roaring out of it from the north- 
east with curling tops which were seized by 
the wind and whirled away before they had a 
chance to break, while the waves hurled on 
under me into the southwest, their tops curling 
again, only to be again swept away into that 
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driving cloud of spray and rain which stung 
fiercely wherever it struck; all vanishing beyond 
that little circle of white almost as soon as they 
had come into it. Roaring wind and roaring 
water! What human thing could hope to with- 
stand them? Not I, at least. Not I! 

So I was led into a sort of musing, well tinged 
with awe. I am not aware that I was afraid, 
but I came nearer to it than I ever had come 
before. No one could watch that turmoil — a 
turmoil with an inexorable order in it — with- 
out a sense of its awful power. I was fascin- 
ated in watching the waves take shape at the 
edge of my small circle of vision, come at me 
as if they would devour me — ^then pass, harm- 
less, under the boat, lifting it high, and vanish 
into the whiteness. They seemed living things, 
and fierce with an untamable fierceness. I was 
fascinated, I say. I could not seem to take my 
eyes off the water. Then, suddenly, I was 
aware that the dory was rolling sluggishly, and 
I looked down, startled, and I saw tJiat she was 
nearly half full of water. I had been too confi- 
dent. I got the mainsail down instantly, for I 
knew that I had but little time — but little 
time on earth, if I did not do quickly what was 
to be done; and, when I had secured the sail 
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roughly and the dory was sailing under the jib 
alone, I began to bail. 

She went easily enough under the jib and 
close enough to make Punk Hole, and I bailed 
frantically all the rest of the way; all the way, 
for as much as fifteen minutes, which was all 
the time that was left to me. I did not make 
much headway, with all my frantic bailing, for I 
had but a copper beaker or cup of a reasonable 
size and somewhat battered. I should have had 
a bucket; but it had not occurred to me to pro- 
vide for such an emergency. And the rain and 
the spray came in nearly half as fast as I could 
bail it out, although she dipped up no more 
green water. Then, as I bailed and glanced up, 
suddenly there loomed up before me, out of the 
veil of rain and spray, a great boulder, directly 
ahead and seeming not twenty feet away; and 
it came at me swiftly and savagely. 

It was a little sandy point that I saw, pro- 
tected by a few glacial boulders against which 
an unaccustomed surf beat viciously. Those 
few boulders, the largest nearly as large as one 
of the fish-huts, were all that had saved the 
point through the ages. I made crazy efforts to 
head up farther and clear them. I even began 
an attempt at getting up a comer of the main- 
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sail again. There was not time for that, but I 
did clear the point, just escaping — by barely 
ten feet — being caught in the breakers and 
smashed against the outer and largest boulder. 
The dory was whirled past the point — I hesi- 
tate to give the speed, lest I be set down for a 
liar — and into Punk Hole; and was going 
through it, I feared, but I kept oflF to the west. 
I might, if I was lucky, catch one of the moorr 
ings left vacant by the departure of the Vanes; 
and, failing that, I might be cast up in the surf 
on the sandy shore of the little cove. Being 
cast up on a sandy shore in the surf may seem 
preferable to being smashed against a boulder 
or being carried out to sea. One has but to have 
the choice offered him — and only that choice 

— to know. 

It was a matter of seconds, and not many of 
them, when I sighted the first of the moorings; 

— and saw, fast to it and pitching and tossing 
in the sea, the schooner. Astern of the schooner, 
the little knockabout pitched and tossed, fast 
to another mooring; and then there swam into 
view the wallowing launch, tugging and strain- 
ing at her cable. The thought that the Vanes 
must have come back flashed across my mind 
with a leap of my heart. That thought inter- 
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fered with my motor centres for a moment; just 
long enough to make me miss the schooner 
and the knockabout. I was bearing down 
upon the launch before I knew it, and suddenly 
I heard some noises in her and there issued 
from the cabin a figure dad in a man's yel- 
low oilskins. I knew that figure well in spite 
of the man's clothing; and she glanced in 
amazement at the flying dory and sprang 
forward. 

I should have been heading for the stem of 
the launch instead of her bow, but the moment 
had passed and I found myself steering for her 
bows. I do not know just what I meant to do, 
but possibly to graze her cable and square oflF 
before the wind and trust to luck to ease and 
stop the dory before she had run the forty feet 
of length of the launch. It did not matter much 
what my intention was, — if I had any definite 
intention, of which I am not aware, — for I had 
no chance to carry it out. Suddenly the bow 
of the launch rose clean out of water as a sea 
passed under her, lifting her cable high, only a 
few feet ahead of me. There was no time to 
change my course, and the dory took the cable 
over her bow and brought up, all standing; 
then, as the wave passed on and the launch 
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swung deep again, the cable was carried under, 
taking the bow of the dory with it, and I found 
myself, with no process of conscious thought, 
hanging to the launch's cable with both hands, 
my body swaying in the water and the water- 
logged dory beating upon my back. I looked up 
and saw Miss Vane leaning over with a boat- 
hook in her hands. 

She glanced at the wreck of the dory and 
smiled faintly. "It's no use to try to save 
that," she said. I had difficulty in hearing her, 
although she was directly above me. "Take 
hold of the boat-hook! " 

So I took hold of the boat-hook. I was glad 
enough of something to hold on to, although I 
have no doubt I could have swum it if I had 
been put to it. Walking along the deck, she 
towed me like a dead fish toward the stem. At 
the lowest point she stopped and pulled the 
boat-hook in until my hands were near the gun- 
wale, which I grasped. Taking advantage of a 
favorable sea, I managed to get aboard, — I 
had forgotten how heavy soaking clothes can 
be, — and I stood there, the water running out 
of my clothes in cataracts. And she stood oppo- 
site, looking more amused every second. At 
last her amusement was too much for her and 
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she laughed aloud. Oh, how she did laugh ! The 
tears stood in her eyes. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Harden," she said 
as soon as she could speak, "but you would 
laugh if you could see yourself." I smiled. 
"Now I must see about the dory. I don't want 
it to get tangled up with our propeller." 

At that moment a man appeared inside the 
cabin door. His face and hands were black with 
grease, and his look was a bit anxious. 

"Has anything happened. Miss Vane?" he 
asked. "Do you know what it is that's bump- 
ing against her bow?" 

"It's Mr. Harden's dory. He came all the 
way across the Sound to help us, and he met 
with an accident." 

The man poked his head outside and looked 
up at me, grinning* " You 're pretty wet, sir," he 
said. "Perhaps you'd like something warming." 

I shook my head and thanked him. Miss 
Vane urged me, gently. "Are you sure? There 
are several kinds on board. I don't know just 
what, but Poison knows." 

I shook my head again. 

"You can go on with your work, then. 
Poison. Let me know as soon as you have it 
ready. I 'm going forward.", 
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I went with her and she worked at the wreck 
which was still under the bows and clinging to 
the cable, although I asked her to let me do it. 

"A man who has come all the way across the 
Sound," she said, not looking at me, "in this 
weather— and who has met with an accident—'' 

"I came to call," I remarked. "I came once 
before, but there was nobody at home." 

She stopped punching and jabbing with the 
boat-hook and looked up at me and laughed. 

"Now, won't you let me?" I asked. "The 
dory, you know, was mine. Possibly some of it 
might be saved." 

She handed me the boat-hook. " If you think 
you can save anything, you 're welcome to try.'* 

I thought that I was doing pretty well to in- 
duce her to talk at all, for we had* to shout — 
almost — to make ourselves heard. I wanted 
to lean out over the stem to get at the wreckage 
better; but the bows of such a launch as Miss 
Vane's are very narrow and there was nothing 
to hold on to forward of the bitts, which I could 
not reach. She saw me looking about and 
divined my purpose. 

"Give me your hand," she said, "and I will 
hold by the bitts." 

"Willingly," I answered. And she reached 
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out and took my hand and clasped my wrist 
firmly and I clasped hers; and she sat on the 
curved and sloping deck, which was sloppy with 
wet, and she leaned forward as far as she could, 
while I, seated on my precarious perch with my 
feet dangling in the water, poked and pried at 
the dory. At last I got it clear and shoved it 
well out from the launch. The tide was begin- 
ning to run out through the Hole and the dory 
began to drift away. It was on its side, because 
of the mast and sails, and pretty well below the 
surface, and I could not see perfectly because of 
the broken water, but it did not seem to be 
much hurt. Just before it drifted out of reach 
I made another sudden jab with the boat-hook 
and caught it by the gunwale. Then, after some 
blind fishing about, I brought up a rope on the 
boat-hook and managed, after much hitching, 
to get it into my hand, together with the busi- 
ness end of the boat-hook. Then, slowly, I 
backed away almost to the bitts, and stood up. 
I helped Miss Vane up. 

"Thank you," I said. "I don't believe she 
is hurt beyond repair." 

"I hope not," she replied, smiling faintly; 
"and I thank you. You might make that fast 
— is it the sheet?" 
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"I think so." 

"Well, make it fast at the stem.'* 

I had to wait the doxy's pleasure in going 
astern, but I made it fast at last. I turned 
back, but Miss Vane had followed me astern 
and stood at the door of the cabin. 

"Now, what?" I asked. 

"You will want to get dry before very long." 

"I shall be dry before very long," I an- 
swered, "weather permitting. It seems to be 
letting up a little." 

The steady downpour had stopped and rain 
came in showers with heavy, driving mist 
between. Miss Vane stood, regarding the heav- 
ing water with thoughtful eyes. Her hair was 
wet and curled in little tight ringlets about her 
ears and neck. 

"I meant," she said slowly, "to tow the 
schooner and the knockabout over to the other 
side of the Hole where they would be in quieter 
water. There was trouble with the engines and 
Poison was trying to find it. He has n't them 
running yet, and now — I don't know — it 
does n't seem so necessary as it did. What do 
you think?" 

I was flattered to be asked my opinion and I 
suggested waiting. Moorings were better than 
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plain anchors. If the boats began to drift it 
would be time enough to tow them. 

"We shall have to wait, anyway, for the 
engines," she said, turning to me and smiling. 
" I think your advice is sound, Mr. Harden." 

Flattered again. She would do what I ad- 
vised because she could do nothing else. 

"Does your call begin now?" she asked 
then, smiling. 

I considered. "What should you think was 
the proper length of a call. Miss Vane?" 

She laughed. "Wind and weather permit- 
ting? Under the circumstances, it is indeter- 
minate, isn't it? Seriously, don't you think 
you had better make it your business to get 
dry? I can offer you the stateroom and Poison 
will attend to your clothes." 

I thanked her, but wanted to bail out the 
dory first. She showed me where I would find a 
bucket and I hauled the wreck alongside, man- 
aged to right it and to get the mast out, and to 
bail it enough to see that there was no damage 
which'' was beyond repair: a plank or two 
smashed in on the starboard side. It would be 
easy, in calm weather, to get home in it if I 
could borrow some oars. Sailing was out of the 
question with our usual good weather wind, 
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which would cany the broken planks under. If 
they had been on the port instead of the star- 
board side, I might sail home without incon- 
venience — the next day, perhaps. 

Miss Vane had helped me get the mast out 
and had then stood watching me while I bailed. 
I stopped bailing and looked up. 

"It^s too bad," she said sympathetically. 

"It is, rather,'* I replied. "I'm afraid I can't 
get oflF the island to-day." 

"Of course you can't," she exclaimed im- 
patiently. " I hope you did n't think of trying 
it. You can't go in that, anyway." 

"I could row," I answered humbly, "if you 
could lend me some oars. I came away rather 
unexpectedly and hurriedly without mine. In 
fact," I added, "if I had had them I should n't 
have come." 

She laughed shortly. " I will take you back as 
soon as the weather moderates — unless you 
prefer to row. I should not recommend row- 
ing," she said. "You would break down that 
side completely." 

"I accept your invitation," I returned 
hastily; "but I wish that you had that tele- 
phone cable." 

" So do I. My father is much obliged to you 
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for your offer and I think that he means to 
accept. How did it happen, Mr. Harden?" 

"Sinkers — " I began. 

"That explains it completely," she inter- 
rupted, laughing. She stopped laughing ab- 
ruptly. "Your people must be .worried about 
you. I wish, with all my heart, that we could 
let them know. I don't see how we can." 

I shook my head and went below to get dry. 



XV 

I WAS in my boat-house with Mary — and 
Felicia. Sinkers was outside, engaged in the 
absorbing occupation of cleaning the bottom 
of the ketch by means of an old broom which 
I keep for the purpose. I appropriate all the 
brooms from the house, as soon as they can be 
considered, without stretching the imagination 
unduly, at all old. They do not last very long 
at cleaning boats. Sinkers had the ketch fast by 
the float and was standing on his head over her 
side and trying to see while he wielded the 
broom with both hands. He might have done 
as well to stand on the float, but he probably 
would have done no better and he preferred 
standing on his head over the side. I was in 
momentary expectation of hearing the tre- 
mendous splash he always makes when he falls 
overboard, — which he does with astonishing 
frequency, — but I should not have stirred; I 
should not have turned my head. He has 
acquired considerable skill in getting ashore 
again and the float was there. 
Sinkers had not cleaned the bottom of the 
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dory nor was he going to clean it. I had the 
dory in the boat-house and was replacing the 
broken planks. It was quite a job, I found, and 
was taking more time than I had expected. It 
always does take more time than you expect to 
do any piece of work. 

"Felicia,'* I observed, "I can supply you 
with the latest and most authentic informa- 
tion, with all details, about the most recent 
wreck on Lesser Pungatit. You may want this 
information for your files." 

"Thank you very much, Peter." 

Felicia gave a short and mirthless laugh. It 
betokened relief from anxiety; relief from great 
anxiety, I thought. I looked up and saw tears 
standing in her eyes. Mary's lips were tightly 
closed and her face was rather white. 

I straightened up. "Why, Felicia!" I cried 
in surprise. 

She laughed again, shortly, and wiped her 
eyes. "You can't know, Peter, how anxious we 
were. It was rather terrible — and there was no 
way of finding out whether you were drowned 
or not." 

"Why, you did n't think I was going to get 
drowned, did you? I wasn't bom to be 
drowned." 
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*^ I did n't really think it, but it was possible. 
Anything was possible in that blow; and 
Mary—" 

Mary had not said anything, nor did she 
now; but she made a swift gesture which 
stopped Felicia, and she was pale no longer. 

" I 'm very sorry . I would have let you know 
if there had been any way. I would even have 
tried to get back that night, I think, but you see 
the dory. And I could n't levy on Miss Vane. 
Her knockabout would never have got here 
that night. And you remember that we had 
started rather early the next morning when we 
met you coming over in the ketch." 

Felicia nodded. "You did all you could, of 
course. I was not finding fault, but ^e were 
very anxious. I will take down the details of the 
wreck, — " she was going on, smiling, when my 
father appeared at^the door and held up a fat 
letter. 

"For you, Felicia," he said; "postmarked 
London." 

Felicia ran and took the letter. "Details of 
the wreck will be received in writing," s^e 
threw back over her shoulder. 

She took my father's arm and they went 
out together. Seeing them going, I went to 
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the door and called Sinkers to hold a plank for 
me. 

"You might have let me do that, Peter," 
Mary remarked reproachfully, when I had come 
back. 

Sinkers was just behind me. "T'ank you," 
he said with a cheerful smile. I am in danger 
of knocking Sinkers's cheerful smile down his 
throat. He always has it. 

I murmured something in reply to Mary 
about not wishing to trouble her, at which she 
laughed. Then she seated herself on the bench, 
which was much too high for her. I wish she 
would not do things of that kind. She was in 
the full sunlight which came in at the window 
behind her and shone through her light hair, 
making it look like finespun gold. Somehow, I 
welcome Sinkers. I suppose Mary has a much 
clearer understanding of my state of mind than 
I have. With thoughts such as these, I turned 
to the dory, against which Sinkers was holding 
the plank. He had it upside down and hind side 
before, but I turned it patiently. 

"Tank you," he said. I felt that I should be 
unable to keep my hands off him if he said that 
again. I was getting irritable. 

"Peter," said Mary from her perch on the 
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bench, " do you mind telling me what happened 
after you had got dry again ? You told us every- 
thing up to that, did n't you?" 

I nodded, but I did not look around. 

"Everything?" she insisted. I knew that 
she was smiling, even if I did not see her. 

"I think so. Everything of any conse- 
quence." 

"Oh," said Mary. "Everything of conse- 
quence. Well, — what happened next?" 

"I don't remember that anything in par- 
ticular happened." 

"Did n't you go ashore and up to the house? 
Did that man get the engines to going?" 

"In the course of time, but they were not 
needed that day. We himg around there, doing 
nothing for some hours, and then we went 
ashore and up to the house." 

"What is it like? Is it very grand? — what 
Mr. Vane would call elegant?" 

" I have not seen Mr. Vane and don't know 
what he would call it," I replied, smiling. "It is 
only a very modest farmhouse." 

"But I thought," Mary said, in evident sur- 
prise, "that it was to be rather a grand house, 
with all the modem improvements." 

"Oh, bless your heart, this is n't their new 
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house. They could n't have got that done in 
ten days. There was only the cellar of the new 
house, and that might have been a swimming- 
pool.'' 

Mary laughed. "I suppose I didn't pay 
much attention to what Miss Vane said about 
that. There was something about lumber, 
wasn't there?" 

"There was. I did n't see any lumber." 

Well, Peter!" she exclaimed impatiently. 
Tell me about them, won't you ? Don't make 
me prompt you so much. I seem to prompt 






wrong." 

I sighed. "There is very little to tell. We 
went to the house; Miss Vane went about her 
business, whatever it was, and left me to go 
about mine, which I could n't do, not having 
any. There were magazines and books. I 
should have preferred to wander about the 
island, but it was sloppy outside and I did n't 
dare to get wet through again. So I mooned 
about the library until dinner. At dinner I met 
Mrs. Vane — " 

"Inoffensive lady?" Mary inquired. 

I was looking at Mary then. I could not see 
her face well because of the aureole around her 
head. I was rather glad that I could not see it. 
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"Not that kind," I replied. 

"I beg her pardon," she said. "Go on, 
Peter." 

"There was nobody else; only Mrs. Vane and 
Miss Vane. I saw but two servants, but I be- 
lieve there were more, although not so many as 
there have been." 

"Do you think they are getting poorer, 
Peter?" 

"The servants? Heaven forbid!" 

"I meant the Vanes," Mary corrected, 
laughing. 

"I don't know anjrthing about that, but 
there was no evidence of it. But it is getting 
more inconvenient and more lonely every day. 
The servants seem to be leaving, one at a time." 

"They can't stay there all winter, then. 
They will have to come up — or over, or what- 
ever you call it — before long." 

"To the continent; I should expect it." 

"You — you don't seem downhearted about 
it," Mary suggested. 

I had not thought of it until that moment, 
but I was not — exactly. 

"Why should I be? It is none of my affair." 

Mary nodded. "To be sure," she said. 

"And the only ones who have to stay there 
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now are the ones who do not need rest and 
quiet. I thought they both seemed to be a little 
worried about Mr. Vane. He seems to be going 
it as hard as ever." 

"Going it, Peter? Dissipation?'* 

I laughed. "Perhaps, for him, I inferred 
that it was business. He can't let go. That, I 
understood, was why he was sent there." 

Mary said nothing and I said nothing. Mary 
seemed to be tapping her foot in impatience, 
but it tapped the air. As I said, the bench was 
much too high for her. 

"Go on, Peter." 

"Shall I catalogue what they had for din- 
ner?" 

"You know I don't care what you had to 
eat; it was food, I suppose. What next?" 

"Well, next, we went into the withdrawing- 
room, the parlor, the living-room, and the 
library, and — " 

"Mercy! Did you have to walk it off? It is a 
pretty good plan to keep still for a while after 
dinner. What was the order of the proces- 
sion?" 

"They were all the same room. Perhaps you 
are not familiar with farmhouses. Then we en- 
gaged in some desultory conversation and — " 
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"What was the conversation about, Peter? 
Mary demanded. 

"Oh — cats!" 

"Peter," Mary inquired sternly, "was that 
in the nature of an ejaculation? Like *0h — 
rats!' If it was, I shall feel obliged to go, and I 
don't want to." 

I did not want her to go, ^ther, — so long as 
Sinkers was present. 

" It was not, Mary, I assure you. We had a 
long conversation about cats." 

"How exceedingly interesting!" she mur- 
mured. "And was tiiat all?" 

"The only subject that I can remember. 
Then Miss Vane sang." 

"Oh, yes. Her *01d Kentucky Home* and 
the *Last Rose of Summer.'" 

"She did sing *The Last Rose of Summer,' 
and she sang it very well. She sang several 
other things from opera. She has n't a wonder- 
ful voice like Burbury's,^but it has been well 
trained and gives a great deal of pleasure. I 
should like to hear, them together." 

"Parlor tricks!" Mary exclaimed scornfully. 
"And I haven't any!" she added in tones of 
dejection. 

Sinkers touched me on the arm and pointed 
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out of the open door. There was a large tug 
which I had been too absorbed in the defense of 
Miss Vane to notice, and she was lying motion- 
less on the water with her nose pointed directly 
at us. As I looked, a huge puff of steam came 
from her whistle and the hoarse blast succeeded 
instantly. 

I went out. "I heard you," I observed in 
ordinary tones. The tug was very near. "I 
should not advise you to come in any closer 
unless you want to go aground. Did you want 
mer 

The captain poked his head out of the win- 
dow of the pilot-house. "Mr. Harden?" 

I nodded. 

"Where shall we land this cable?" 

The telephone cable had arrived unheralded. 



XVI 

The repairs on the dory are almost done, and 
the telephone cable is laid. The dory would 
have been quite done, but I had to give some 
attention to the landing of the cable and to the 
attachment to it of all the little du-dads which 
the company seemed to consider necessary. I 
did not know what they were nor what they 
were for, and the very obliging men, noting my 
bewilderment, explained at length the purpose 
of each; at which explanations I nodded my 
head wisely, saying nothing, and knew as much 
as I did before. Tlien they built a line, — an- 
other set of men, — setting four poles across 
my lawn. I had not thought of that, but I sup- 
pose I should have made the oflFer just the same 
if I had thought of it. 

When the line was done and the cable in 
commission, I called up Miss Vane. It was not 
Miss Vane who answered, of course; I had not 
thought of that either. She was out sailing 
somewhere, alone. What a waste of good com- 
pany ! And Mr. Vane was in New York or on 
his way to the island. They never knew exactly 
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where he was. It was Mrs. Vane who told me, 
and when I had found out that much and had 
told her who I was and had extended my con- 
gratulations upon their connection with civili- 
zation and had thanked her again for her hospi- 
tality, I was ready to hang up; but she had a 
few words to say as to the comfort it was to be 
able to talk with anybody. It did not take her 
more than fifteen minutes to say that, but then, 
I suppose, if I had been as long isolated as she 
had been I should have wanted to talk more 
than fifteen minutes. Perhaps she did talk 
longer; but not with me. So far as I know, the 
Vanes do not know anybody else but us in this 
hamlet, but they can keep the line busy with 
toll calls. That cable is likely to be a good thing 
for the telephone company, considering that 
they did not have to pay for it. 

So I hung up and strolled down to the boat- 
house, meaning to finish the dory. I did begin 
work, at which Sinkers helped me; but it was too 
good a day to work indoors, and I found myself, 
again and again, gazing out of the wide door- 
way at the sunlit water and facing the gentle 
breeze which blew in and sent the shavings 
rolling in short joumeys across the floor. And 
the morning was not half gone, and neither 
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Mary nor Felicia had appeared at the boat- 
house — yet; but I rather more than half ex- 
pected Mary to turn up at any minute, with or 
without Felicia. 

I put down the plane which was in my hand. 

"Come on, Sinkers,'* I said. "We're going 
sailing." 

The smile of gratification which I had come 
to know so well overspread his features. 

"Oh, fank you," he exclaimed. 

It is very absurd for Sinkers to thank me 
so profusely. He must have a horrid time on 
every sail. He certainly did on this one, al- 
though it was pretty calm weather: as nearly 
calm as it could be and be any fun at all to sail. 
The ketch stood up like a church, but Sinkers 
gripped the washboard until he drove the 
blood out of his fingers entirely, and there was 
a strained expression upon his face, although 
he tried to smile cheerfully. I was at a loss to 
account for the strained expression, for there 
was not enough motion to make anybody sea- 
sick and I ■ can hardly conceive} that he could 
have been afraid. 

We stood over toward the Whale's Nose. 
The wind was so light that lunch-time came 
and went before we had got there. When I 
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remarked upon that fact, Sinkers turned and 
evidently wanted to say something. He did 
get out some words which I pieced together 
and, by supplying the missing links, made into 
some sort of a question. He seemed to be wor- 
ried for fear that Mary might be anxious about 
us, but I allayed that fear. I could not keep 
Mary informed as to my movements. Then I 
asked him if he was hungry, and he shook his 
head and tumed again and looked out in the 
direction of Punk Hole. There was no sail in 
sight; no sail that I knew. I came about and 
started to beat up along the shores of the 
Pungatits toward Singing Reef, a long tack off 
shore and a short tack on. I very nearly fell 
asleep at the wheel. It was a sleepy kind of a 
day. 

The wind, contrary to its custom, was grow- 
ing lighter all the time, so that it was well along 
toward the middle of the afternoon when we 
came out by the western end of Lesser Pun- 
gatit. I saw the Singing Reef Lightship lying 
in a golden haze and that desolate shore oppo- 
site the reef, looking now not desolate at all but 
mysterious and very pleasant; and, some mile 
or two beyond the lightship, a heaving bank of 
fog. There was no sail of any kind except a 
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coaster just at the near edge of the fog, which 
seemed to be commg along with her. She never 
got quite clear of it. She would seem to be 
ccnning out of it and would be all clear except 
her top-sails and her after parts. At such mo- 
ments I could make out the outlines of her 
stem vaguely; then the fog-bank would give a 
great swirl, envek^ing her and shutting her out 
completely. But she was coming along at a 
great rate, and I knew that the wind and the 
fog would come together. 

We were almost abreast of the reef and the 
lightship when the fog struck us. We were sail- 
ing along lazily in the sunshine; then the light 
dinuned, there was a cool, wet breath from the 
south, and the sim was hidden. Two minutes 
later, there was a great noise of shaking sails 
and rattling blocks and the sea rising fast. It 
was nothing of a blow, but it was a bit sudden. 
I got the sails drawing again at once and the 
ketch lay down to it nicely; then I came about 
again, for, with the new direction of the wind, 
we were heading nearly southeast, past the end 
of Lesser Pungatit and out to sea. I did not care 
about going to sea then. 

I had not more than got settled on the port 
tack when there was the blast of a siren just 
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abeam of us and very near. Sinkers started and 
rose to his feet and looked at me. I smiled and 
told him it was only the fog-signal of the light- 
ship and that he would hear it regularly and 
often. He sat down again, but he was uneasy. 
I must take him aboard of the lightship. Per- 
haps, when he has seen the siren, he will not be 
afraid of the noise. It is a rather frightful kind 
of a noise, coming at you out of the fog. 

While I was thinking of the siren and of 
Sinkers the noise of the siren came to us again. 
It was on our port quarter now. I suppose that 
I should have said, out of deference to our naval 
authorities, our left behind. It would not take 
a sailor to know that it was being left behind, 
and somewhat rapidly. It was being left behind 
so rapidly that I wondered how much farther it 
was really safe to go on that tack, for I had no 
wish to go upon Singing Reef in the fog. I had 
got so far, in my wondering, as to think how 
in the world I could manage to get Sinkers 
ashore if we did go on the reef, and had about 
decided that I could n't do it and that it would 
be my duty to drown with him much as if he 
were a woman or a child, when there came to us 
clearly above the noises of the wind and the 
water a note that seemed to fill the air all about 
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us, so that it was quite impossible to tell where 
it came from. It was an exact middle Q as 
though blown on some gigantic horn, soft and 
melodious, and there was a fairly long note 
first, nearly as long as the swell of the ocean, 
and several short ones after. And it was so 
loud that it startled me. It seemed as if the 
reef must be just aboard of us. With a hasty 
cry of "Ready about!" addressed to Sinkers, I 
janmied the wheel hard over. I thought I heard 
the sound of the water closing over the reef as 
the ketch responded. 

It was not at all likely that Sinkers knew 
what "Ready about!" meant, and if he had not 
been sitting and clinging firmly to the wash- 
board he might have gone overboard with one 
of his resounding splashes. I knew that he had 
been sitting and clinging to the washboard, and 
I looked for him, to make sure that he was all 
right, as soon as I had time. Apparently he was 
not all right. He had sunk upon his knees, his 
face the hue of ashes, and he was mumbling to 
himself or to some saint. I had some trouble in 
explaining to him that the sound he had heard 
was not anything supematural nor a peculiar 
f og-hom but the sin^ng of Singing Reef. I could 
see that he was far from satisfied and that he 
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was inclined to cling to his belief in the super- 
natural, and I had begun an explanation of how 
it was done. I had no hope that he would un- 
derstand my explanation of the half-tide and 
the column of air in the rock and the action of 
the waves on some sharp projecting edge, but 
I began patiently. I had just begun, however, 
when we heard a whistl? dead ahead. It was an 
anxious sort of whistle. I had identified it as 
probably belonging to that steam yacht of Mr. 
Vane's when the yacht herself loomed out of the 
fog at full speed. That sight, I thought, would 
finish Sinkers, and I paid no more attention to 
him. I could not, for some time. 

I thought that the yacht would have run 
us down. Possibly she would if she could. She 
seems to have a talent for blundering into 
things. I got out of her way easily enough, and 
I managed to attract the attention I wanted by 
shouting myself hoarse and almost speechless, 
and, finally, by scaling one of my seat-cushions 
at her. She was so close when I did it that the 
cushion, after rising on the wind like a gull, or 
like one of those toy boomerangs of my child- 
hood, poised for an instant and came back and 
took one of the ofiicers on the bridge, covered 
with gold braid, — the ofiicer, not the bridge, 
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although it was very nearly trae of the bridge, 
— the cushion took one of the officers, I say, in 
the legs, almost knocking him off his feet. He 
was very mad; "angry" is not strong enough. 
He gave a signal to the engine-room at once, 
meaning, according to all signs, to come back 
and have me strung up to the yardarm. They 
had a yardarm, presumably for signal flags, not 
men. The yacht began to lose way, but not 
very fast; and the officer, fearing that I might 
escape, gave the signal to go ahead backwards. 
I am still trying to follow the spirit of a recent 
order by our naval authorities, when I remem- 
ber. I did not try to escape, but put after 
him. 

When I had come up with the yacht, the 
officer, very much on his dignity and as stiff as 
a poker, asked me what I wanted; to which I 
replied that it was not a question of what I 
wanted so much as of what I did n't want, and 
I did n't want them to pile up on Singing Reef 
without due warning. I supposed that he was 
aware that he was heading directly for the reef 
and that it was not far off. Then the officer's 
manner changed, and he thanked me, evidently 
from his heart. He even made some affection- 
ate allusion to the cushion. And he asked me if 
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I could tell them the courses to Punk Hole. I 
could, but it was much easier to pilot them in if 
they could manage to keep me in sight without 
running me down. Mr. Vane — I suppose it 
was Mr. Vane — came out of the cabin while 
we were talking and leaned over the rail, but the 
officer did not see him. Neither did I see him 
well, because of the fog, which was pretty thick, 
but he seemed to be a tall, nervous man, rather 
spare of body. I could not distinguish ^his face. 
He did not speak. 

So the ketch went ahead and the yacht came 
after, alternately falling behind and almost 
running me down until they got the speed ad- 
justed to mine; and I left her at the entrance to 
Punk Hole. My vain search had not been with- 
out results. That was not meant for a pun. I 
had just realized that I had been searching. 
And when I looked for Sinkers I found him 
crouching on the overhang with a new look in 
his eyes. He may make a sailor-man yet. 

Felicia met me at the door. " Mr. Vane has 
just called up, Peter," she said. "He did not 
find out who you were until you had left them. 
He wanted to thank you and to say that if you 
cared to use either the launch or the schooner, 
any day or as many days as you would, you had 
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only tx) telephone and they would be sent right 
over. Why, Peter? What have you done?" 

I mumbled some explanation. But what use 
have I for a power launch ? As for the schooner, 
— I do not know, — if one person could man- 
age her, — or if the right person could be got 
to help, — but we will see. 



XVII 

It is now more than two weeks since I hap- 
pened to warn Mr. Vane's yacht off Singing 
Reef. She would most infallibly have gone on it 
without such a waming, notwithstanding the 
fog-siren of the lightship. They heard that, of 
course, but I suppose that gold-braided officer 
thought he could safely take a short cut between 
the lightship and the reef in a thick fog. Those 
who have an intimate acquaintance with Sing- 
ing Reef take no liberties with it. I know of one 
officer of a yacht — I do not know what his 
rank was or whether he holds the same rank 
now — I know one man, I say, who will never 
do it again. 

I have not yet telephoned for the power 
launch or the schooner, although I may do so 
if all other things fail. I have been over to 
Punk Hole a good many times, in the hope that 
things would so fall out that I might take the 
schooner — naturally, somehow. But they have 
not. It cannot be a natural thing for me to 
do, or they would have. Sinkers has gone with 
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me on all of my excursions and he ventures to 
go about from one part of the ketch to another 
on his feet, without holding on to everything. 
He has progressed so far as to leam the names 
of the ropes and sails and spars on the ketch, — 
there are not so very many of them, — and he is 
now engaged in leaming what my orders mean 
and how to execute them. He will make a 
sailor yet. 

I went ashore on Lesser Pungatit a week 
ago and called. Sinkers seems to have a deep- 
rooted objection to my going anywhere near 
the island. I had a very pleasant and a very 
short call on Mrs. Vane. Miss Vane was away, 
somewhere, I did not find out where or whether 
she was on a visit or only wandering over the 
Sound and the ocean, for I was too shy to ask. I 
returned from the call somewhat out of spirits. 
Mary was at the boat-house when we got in, 
and I stayed on the ketch to show Sinkers how 
to furl the sails properly. She waited for me to 
come ashore, although the ketch is moored but 
a very little way from shore, out toward the end 
of my breakwater, and if she had had anything 
in particular to say she could have said it while 
she stood on the float. 

Mary waited patiently and Sinkers and I 
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got the sails furled in the most approved 
fashion and I had no excuse for staying out 
there longer. Mary did have something in par- 
ticular to say, I found. 

"Don't you want to go out with Chief, 
Peter?" she asked. "We haven't had a run 
with him for days." 

Being, as I said, somewhat low in spirits, I 
agreed. Chief is never low in spirits and he 
could be counted upon to boost up mine. 

"But we shall have to go a little slow on the 
gong business, Mary. I 'm afraid we have over- 
done it a little. You don't want to get arrested 
for disturbing the peace, do you ? " 

She smiled. "Why, I don't know," she an- 
swered slowly. "It's getting to be quite the 
thing in England to be arrested. They would 
arrest you, too, I suppose." 

"I give you waming, Mary, that if I am ar- 
rested I shall try my best to get unarrested — 
the easiest way. And I think I see you in a 
hunger strike." Mary's actions at the table 
give no grounds for hope. 

She laughed. "It might be a bit hard," she 
acknowledged. 

We had been walking to the bam, with Sink- 
ers just behind us. We found Chief already 
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hitched in the wagon and the grinning Mike 
holding him by the bridle. 

"A put-up job, Mary," I said. "But you 
had better get in while Mike attends the 
gate." 

I believe I will have the distance to the 
gate measured and time Mike. He must have 
smashed several records to smithereens several 
times. 

Chief was impatient and, at the first faint 
sound of the gong, he shot from the doorway. 
Sinkers had been fooling around the rear of the 
wagon. I don't know what his intentions were 
or whether he thought he was going with us. At 
all events, he did not. Out of the tail of my eye 
I caught a glimpse of him sprawling before the 
bam door with the Emperor of the Germans 
trying to comfort him. I hoped he was not 
hurt. But he ought to have known better. 
Mike was convulsed with merriment at the 
sight. 

"Th' dago!" he began; and then he tried to 
catch the tailboard as we passed, and missed 
and sprawled in the road before my gate. 

Mike and Sinkers will have to have it out 
sometime. I hope I shall not be there. Mike 
does not seem greatly drawn to Sinkers; he 
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always alludes txD him, contemptuously, as "th* 
dago." Mike could not have gone with us, any- 
way. He had to shut the gate. 

We tooled along the road for some distance, 
seeing nothing but a dog and some chickens. 
By the mercy of Providence I did not ran over 
them. Mary was pretty good about the gong, 
but there was no time for conversation, absorb- 
ing or otherwise, which was a fact which I had 
counted upon when I left Sinkers behind. We 
were about to pass the mouth of the old Fales 
road where the Fales empties into the Point 
road. The Fales rises in the low hills to the east 
of the village, pursues its winding and unim- 
portant course over the shoulders of those hills 
— they are not high hills — through patches of 
woods and over a brook or two, each with its 
dip down, separated from the main road by an 
ancient fence of a single rail, into the waters of 
the brook, for watering horses or for soaking 
wheels; through a level stretch with an outlook 
over a little valley; then pitches down rather 
steeply and empties into the Point road, as I 
said. The Fales is a lovely old road, not much 
used now. 

I saw Mary's eyes turn to the Fales road as 
we approached it. 
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"The very thing!'' she cried. "Up there, 
Peter!" 

She was ahnost too late, but not quite, and 
I turned into the Fales. I do not make a prac- 
tice of turning comers on two wheels. We 
straightened out and the other wheels came 
down and Mary laughed joyously. 

"Is n't he lovely, Peter?" 

I nodded silently. She was referring to Chief , 
I supposed. I wondered what she had been 
referring to as the very thing and what it was 
the very thing for and what kind of a thing it 
was, anyway. She might have meant the road, 
but I probably showed a sort of blankness in 
my face, for she enlightened me. 

" I meant that old square house halfway up 
the hUl." 

"Oh, the old Fales place!" I said. 

"Is it? Could we stop there?" 

"Certainly. But nobody lives there now. It 
has been unoccupied for years." 

"All the better. Do you know anything 
about the condition of the house?" 

I shook my head and turned into the wide 
grass-grown semicircle beneath an enormous 
elm and pulled up at the gate, which was stand- 
ing half-open. It was a gate of round pickets in 
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the middle of a semicircular fence of round 
pickets. The great elm was at the center of the 
circle and the white road lay beyond. 

Mary jumped out, went in at the gate and up 
the thirty feet of flagged walk with clumps of 
grass showing between the flags, and peered in 
at a window, her face close to the glass and a 
hand on either side of her eyes. I could not help 
watching her. Her hair and her hands — I 
could not see her face, of course — were such 
things of beauty! I could not see much of her 
hair, but I caught a glimpse of it under the wide 
brim of her hat. And her figure and — and 
everything: her face I had by heart, with the 
merry eyes and mobile mouth and fine straight 
nose and little shapely ears — but what is the 
use of cataloguing? I sighed. Any man would 
be lucky — any man would be lucky who — 

But Mary had abandoned the window and 
tried the door as a last hope, and it had opened 
at her touch. Now she tumed in unexpected 
triumph, and she flashed a smile at me. My 
heart responded to her smile with a quickened 
beat. Confound my heart, anyway! 

"Peter!" she called. "Oh, Peter, it is open!'' 

I did not move. " I see," I said. "Somebody 
ought to be told about it." 
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"Well?*' She seemed to be waiting. "Aren't 
you going in with me?" 

"We really have no right/' I replied slowly. 
"And I'm afraid Chief won't stand." 

"Hitch him," she suggested promptly. 
"There 's a halter in the wagon under the seat. 
I put it there." 

"For that purpose?" I asked/^smiling in 
spite of myself. 

"Onr^the chance," she answered. "I — I 
don't like to go into an empty house — alone. 
Please come, Peter." 

Sinkers would have been a protection for her. 
But I found the halter and hitched Chief to the 
post and we went in together. 

We felt hurried and much as I imagine bur- 
glars to feel, so that we did no more than glance 
at the rooms and came out hastily. 

Mary sighed as I shut the door behind me. 
" I feel easier to be out again." 

"So do I." 

Mary glanced at me as I made that reply, 
and she smiled but said nothing, and I felt 
uncomfortable. And I unhitched Chief and 
Mary sounded the great gong as soon as we 
were both in the wagon, and I had my hands 
full, steering out into the road safely. I really 
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believe that she would not have cared if we had 
upset. 

We went on up the Fales road and home by 
another way. Mary was much occupied with 
the scenery and she asked only one question. 

"How would you Uke to live in the Fales 
house for a winter, Peter?" 

I was startled. "What's the matter with my 
house?" 

"Oh, nothing. I didn't really mean it in 
just that way. I only wanted your opinion of 
its possibilities — of comfort, you know." 

I thought that its possibilities were great — 
with a few changes — for anybody else. I men- 
tioned the changes. X 

Mary nodded thoughtfully. "I see," she 
said. 

Directly after dinner Mary called up the 
Vanes. She talked with Miss Vane for nearly 
half an hour. I do not know what they talked 
about. 



XVIII 

At last I have succeeded in prevailing upon 
Mary tx> go sailing with me, and I did not try 
very hard either. I did not try nearly as hard as 
I tried a month ago. Perhaps that is the reason 
I succeeded; but it seemed rather a pity that 
Mary should have waited imtil the season was 
so nearly over and it was a bit chilly on 
the water. But it is useless to try to fathom 
the reasons for any actions of any Mary. The 
point is that she went. As it was so near a dead 
calm that it would be impossible to do much 
more than drift, I did not dare get more than a 
mile or two from home for fear that I should not 
be able to get back the same day without row- 
ing. It is not much fun rowing the ketch. My 
father went for much the same reasons which 
actuated Mary, whatever those reasons were; 
and Felicia jumped at the chance of going out 
again, whatever the weather. 

I looked at Sinkers doubtfully. " I 'm afraid, 
Sinkers," I said slowly, "that four pec^le 
makes a load for the ketch." 
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He was looking at me much as a dog looks 
when he waits to know whether he is going to 
be taken on a walk or not: ready to accept the 
unfavorable decision as cheerfully as possible 
and slink off with his tail between his legs, or 
to receive the pronouncement in his favor with 
wild bounds and barkings. The patient look of 
Sinkers went to my heart. 

Mary jogjged my elbow. "Oh, take him, 
Peter. What difference will it make to-day?" 

It would make very little difference. My 
boat could be safely loaded to her gunwales. I 
nodded to Sinkers and told him to come along 
if he liked. 

He smiled ecstatically. "T'ank you," he 
said. "Hike." 

He gamboled off with the Emperor of the 
Germans gamboling beside him, but he sidled 
up again almost immediately. 

"Take Beel?" he pleaded. "Itakeheem?" 

Sinkers, it will be observed, has advanced in 
the use of our language. 

I smiled at him as if he were a child. "Take 
Bill if you want to, but keep him out of people's 
way." 

Bill appears to be glued to Sinkers now. He 
has utterly deserted the rest of us. 
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"T'ank you," returned Sinkers, with another 
ecstatic smile. "I keep heem." 

Sinkers helped us get the ketch under way, — 
he is really of some assistance now, — and then 
he and Bill sat forward, against the mast, 
Sinkers's arms around Bill's neck. They both 
seemed quite happy, and now and then Bill 
would turn his head suddenly and slobber 
Sinkers's chin, and Sinkers would laugh hap- 
pily. I caught my father and Mary smiling 
at him again and again, but he knew nothing 
about it. 

In the course of two hours we had made 
about two miles and I was considering starting 
home again. We might get in before night if 
we had the tide with us. It was a question 
whether we could get about without help of the 
oars. I always carry a pair of twelve-foot oars 
lashed in the scuppers for emergencies, but I 
hate to use them. I was trying to get her head 
about without them when I chanced to look 
over toward Punk Hole and I saw the deck of a 
power boat and the masts and the deck of a 
schooner apparently careering about in the air. 
There was a good deal of mirage. 

"What do you make of that, Felicia?" I 
asked. 
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Felicia was puzzled, but Mary did not seem 
to be. 

"I don't know/' said Felicia. "It looks like 
a motor-boat towing a schooner." 

"Let's go back, Peter," said Mary; and 
Felicia and I laughed heartlessly. 

"With all my heart, Mary," I replied. 
"Will you please tell us how?" I hoped that 
Mary had not noticed the oars. 

"Oh," Mary said, smiling, "you can't, can 
you? How stupid of me! But you could put up 
a signal of distress, could n't you — a flag up- 
side down or something?" 

"Signal for a tow, Peter," Felicia suggested. 

I had Sinkers get out a flag and put it in the 
rigging. I wondered, meanwhile, why they were 
in such a sudden hurry to get home. 

It was some time before we got any response 
to our signal. I had recognized the power boat 
and the schooner long before they altered their 
course and made for us. I do not know whether 
I was the happier for that or not. It made 
little difference. But why was she towing the 
schooner? Perhaps to have it hauled up for the 
winter. That must be the reason. I do not 
haul the ketch out until ice forms in the harbor 
and about my float, but that schooner had not 
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been in use once in all the time that the Vanes 
had been on Lesser Pungatit, so far as I knew. 

It seemed almost as if there must have been 
a prearranged plan about it. Miss Vane merely 
bade us good-morning and asked me to have a 
line passed, a matter which Sinkers attended to 
handily. Poison was steering the schooner and 
he took the line and made it fast and Miss Vane 
started up again. Although she started as 
gently as possible, I suppose, the ketch was 
heading south and I knew that she would whirl 
about like a top as soon as the line was out of 
water. Accordingly, I called to Sinkers to look 
out. 

He was standing by the bitts, very much 
pleased with himself at having done anything 
successfully, and he heard me and looked out 
in every direction. Then the dripping line rose 
from the surface of the water and tautened, 
scattering drops in showers, and the ketch 
whirled suddenly, as I had known she would, 
and Sinkers disappeared over the side. I lis- 
tened for his well-known splash, but did not 
hear it, left the wheel, which Felicia took, glad 
of the chance, no doubt, and ran forward. I 
found Sinkers clinging to the rail with both 
hands, his feet trailing in the water. Probably 
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he would have been able to take care of himself, 
in time, but neither Poison nor Miss Vane had 
seen him, and we were going pretty fast, con- 
sidering. Bill seemed to think that Sinkers was 
playing some new kind of game, and he was 
standing guard and did not propose to let him 
get back. I brushed Bill to one side and got 
Sinkers by the wrist and he climbed aboard 
again easily enough and thanked me and smiled 
as cheerfully as though nothing had happened, 
and resumed his place at the foot of the mast 
with his arms about Bill's neck. 

We had no conversation with Miss Vane on 
the way back, naturally, with a boat between 
us and her attention taken up with her duties, 
anyway. But we were not long in getting in. 
I had hardly cast off our tow-line and had not 
got to the float-stage when I saw that the tow- 
line of the schooner had been cast off from the 
launch, and, a minute later. Poison ran for- 
ward and plumped the anchor overboard. Miss 
Vane took him off and the launch anchored 
and they came ashore in a small boat. Why the 
schooner had been towed over, why she had 
been anchored near my float, — rather nearer 
than was safe, — and what the purpose was in 
the whole proceeding was more of a mystery 
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than ever. But I am no hand to solve mysteries 
or riddles or puzzles or rebuses or acrostics or 
any other thing of the kind. I have no patience 
with them. When you have them done you are 
no forwarder. I heard a great rumpus from the 
neighborhood of -the bam or the garden and 
I recognized Mike's voice lifted in remon- 
strance. Bill pricked up his ears and evidently 
wished to investigate, and he looked at Sinkers. 
I looked at him too. His feet were almost dry. 
I suggested that he go and see what the trouble 
was and whether he could help, and he went at 
once. 

Miss Vane had just landed, and Poison had 
started back to the launch. 

"Mr. Harden," she began, turning to me in 
the direct manner I had learned to expect of 
her, " I brought the schooner over in the hope 
that you might care to use her until she has to 
be put up for the winter. We do not use her at 
all. She just lies at her mooring and is a care. 
But I hope you will not feel obliged to use her 
unless you want to. It will be one more favor 
to us if you will let her lie here and use her or 
not, as if she were your own." 

I was almost struck dumb; but Felicia was 
not. Miss Vane did not wish to be thanked, 
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evidently. She was ill at ease and shy, and 
seemed to welcome the sound of my gong which 
drifted down to us sweetly. It was followed 
immediately by a great hullabaloo and a rat- 
tling sound and inunoderate laughter from 
Mike. I started toward the bam on the run 
and the others followed at various paces. 
Felicia was but a few steps behind me. 

I have always had a farmer who lives near 
the village, come and do my ploughing for me, 
fall and spring. Last year he opened a pavilion 
in the village and serves shore dinners, with ice- 
cream attachments, to all comers. There is also 
a bowling-alley and a candy and soft-drink 
counter and a cigar-stand and various strength- 
testing machines, and I believe he means to 
add a merry-go-round next year. I have some- 
times wondered where he finds enough patrons 
to make his place pay; but he seems to find 
enough. He finds so many that he has no time, 
I suppose, to attend to my ploughing. There 
is no getting at him. He will not even deign to 
reply to my entreaties. I told Mike, a few days 
ago, that we should have to find some way to do 
our own ploughing this year. 

Apparently Mike had been following what 
he thought were my orders, and he had bor- 
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lowed a plough and hitched Chief to it. Chief 
does not seem to take kindly to ploughs, but 
he allowed himself to be coaxed to the garden at 
a sedate walk. When he got there Mike's trou- 
bles seem to have begun. It is not difficult for 
any one who has driven Chief to imagine that 
Mike would have troubles and rather serious 
ones, although the fault would not lie in Chiefs 
intentions. I have faith in Chiefs intentions. 
Probably Mike's patience was insufficient for 
the occasion. At any rate, there is good rea- 
son to believe that he welcomed the coming 
of Sinkers. 

When I arrived on the scene I found Mike 
doubled up with merriment, the gong-rope in 
his hand. It was some seconds before he saw 
me, and some seconds longer before he could 
speak. 

"Th' dago!" he said at last, weakly, pointing 
in the direction of the garden. 

I looked and saw Sinkers just emerging from 
a cloud of dust which he had brushed from 
his clothes. He had been thrown down and 
dragged, obviously enough. The plough stood 
on end against a great rock which has always 
defied all my efforts to move it. The roots of 
that rock must be well down toward the centre 
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of the earth. I had no doubt that the coulter 
of the plough was broken. Chief was grazing 
quietly, well down at the eastern end of my 
wall. 

I rebuked Mike briefly but inadequately and 
started to see how badly Sinkers was hurt. 
Felicia took up my rebuke where I was com- 
pelled to leave it and made it adequate. I was 
quite willing to leave it to her. She would have 
time before the others came up, for it does not 
take Felicia long to administer a rebuke. She is 
singularly happy in her choice of words. It is a 
gift- 
Sinkers did not seem to have suflFered any 
bodily harm, and I went on for Chief. He heard 
me coming and met me and we went back to the 
bam together. They were all waiting for us, 
and Felicia ordered Mike to put Chief in the 
wagon at once. This was in the nature of a. sur- 
prise to me and to Mike, but to nobody else. 

"Am I to go, Felicia?" I asked mildly. I 
asked because I wanted to know. 

"Yes, Peter," Felicia answered sweetly. 
"We want you to drive." , 

Mary laughed at that; perhaps it was at the 
look on my face. I wondered what they were up 
to and whether Miss Vane was a party to it. I 
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supposed she must be, for I looked at her and 
chanced to catch her eye and she smiled faintly 
and seemed amused. And then Mike had Chief 
hitched in the wagon and we all got in. 

"Where to, Felicia?" I inquired, when we 
were safely out of the gate and on the road and 
Chief was running easily. 

"Straight ahead at present. I'll tell you 
when to turn." 

So we kept straight ahead, but I began to 
have an inkling of the plan. Mary sat beside 
me stroking the gong-rope in her hand and 
smiling. My father and Felicia and Miss Vane 
had managed to get into the back seat with 
some crowding, but they did not seem to mind 
the crowding. My father was serene and placid. 
He usually is when he is behind Chief. No 
speed which Chief has yet been guilty of has 
ever made him display the nervousness that he 
shows to even an inexperienced eye when he is 
in either of my boats. He shows it plainly even 
in a flat calm. 

Miss Vane seems differently made. I knew 
her feeling about boats well enough, but I had 
not suspected her feeling about horses; I sup- 
pose I ought to say about my horse. It was her 
first experience with Chief, and no doubt hey 
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first experience with a horse of his habits in 
getting over the ground. Probably she had 
thought that those habits were never found 
outside of a fire department, and that she was 
not likely to acquire experience within one. Of 
course I could not see her, as she sat directly 
behind me, but I was aware of lier and knew 
exactly what she was doing and how she looked. 
She sat bolt upright, frowning slightly, and 
kept her attention fixed upon the road ahead, 
meaning, I suppose, to be ready for whatever 
happened- Naturally, she said little; but she 
never does say much, as far as my experience 
enables me to judge. 

With all her intention of being ready, Miss 
Vane was not ready for the sound of that great 
gong just under her feet. Mary had nudged me 
with her elbow, had smiled more wickedly than 
ever, and had pulled the rope viciously. Chief 
gave his usual instant response and Miss Vane 
was surprised into a little jump and a sup- 
pressed cry. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed; and was overcome 
with confusion — although I do not know why 
she should have been — and she got very red. 
"Stupid of me!" she added contemptuously. 

We came to the Fales road at that moment. 
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Felicia!" I cried, and I tximed intx) it. 
That was right, Peter," Felicia said ap- 
provingly, when we were safely around and 
everybody could let go. " How did you know ? " 

I made no answer because it must have been 
obvious that I didn't know and had only 
guessed, and I considered myself lucky to have 
guessed right. Mary laughed somewhat wildly. 
Sitting behind Chief with the gong-rope in her 
hand always seems to have that effect on Mary. 

"Mary," Felicia remonstrated, "you should 
not have pulled the rope just then when you 
knew Peter had to turn." 

And Mary laughed again, and replied that 
that was just the reason. 

"K I get back without having heart failure^** 
Miss Vane remarked soberly, "I may even 
come to like it." 

I hoped she would, but she — 

"You don't like it yet?" Mary asked inno- 
cently. 

"No, I don't," she answered positively. 
"With you at that rope I haven't. I think 
there is some excuse for me, for I did n't know 
what to expect. But I may." 

"You will," Mary said. 

I had succeeded in pulling Chief down to a 
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walk. It was rather steep to expect him to run 
up that hill with five people. I needed no fur- 
ther instructions to turn into the circle under 
the great elm and stop at the Fales house. 

Mary and Felicia and Miss Vane jumped out 
and literally ran — Mary ran, at least — up to 
the front door, and unlocked it with a key 
which Mary produced, and they filed in, all 
three. Nobody had asked my father or me, and 
we got out and sat under the elm in silence while 
Chief grazed. 

It was nearly an hour before the girls came 
out again. I observed that Miss Vane had the 
key. 

Mary ran to me and shook me by the arm and 
whispered. 

"What do you think, Peter?'' she said. "It 
will do. Are n't you glad ? And," she added 
after a little pause and with a short laugh, 
"are n't you much obliged to me?" 

I thought that there was less mirth than 
usual in Mary's laugh. But she can't be ex- 
pected to be always merry. 



XIX 

If I have made no mention of my occupation 
for some time, it is not to be assumed that I 
have abandoned it. I have not. I do not sup- 
pose that I should be willing to abandon it 
utterly even if I had no success at all. I use suc- 
cess in the usually accepted sense, which may 
not represent a real success in any sense; and 
the mere fact of my having some of the things 
I have written, printed and paid for — or paid 
for and printed, whichever the order — or none 
of them printed, at any price, does not make me, 
in the one case, a failure and in the other a suc- 
cess. But I might write a volume in regard to 
a distinction which nobody else would see as I 
see it. 

I write with some regularity every day or 
nearly every day, but nobody is aware of it yet, 
so far as I know, and I do not mean that they 
shall be aware of it until — perhaps I should 
have said unless — something of mine appears 
in print somewhere. That is a concession to the 
usual standards, I know, but I simply could not 
stand being treated, in regard to my writing, 
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with an amused tolerance, as if I were a child. 
That is the way it would be; it is the way it 
always is. So I write in secret, as I flatter my- 
self, and I do most of my writing at night, 
thereby gaining a reputation for devotion to 
my books and accounts and for an intimate 
knowledge of the cost of every item of — I 
hardly know what to call it. I am supposed to 
be a kind of an efficiency expert. And I loathe 
all this talk of efiiciency. I do not deserve my 
reputation. I know no more about the cost to 
me of each e^gg that my hens lay than I do of 
the cost of each great pebble on my shore 
— and care no more. What difference does it 
make ? 

If I had freedom of choice I should never 
choose the night for my writing. I have usually 
been out all day, and my brain is dulled at night. 
I want nothing so much as to sleep. If I had my 
way I would write in the morning. Occasionally 
I do. I did yesterday morning. It was cold and 
my furnace is not started yet and I had a fire, 
which I have on the least excuse, and I got to 
watching the fire and wondering about the 
things which bother me, and my writing did not 
get on very well. My reflections always inter- 
fere. In this case my reflections were about 
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Miss Vane. I am tired of writing her down 
always as "Miss Vane," but I have not chanced 
to hear her first name. I must ask Mary what 
it is. 

They have been nearly a month, now, mak- 
ing alterations in the Fales house. We have 
had Miss Vane out with Chief some half-dozen 
times or more, going up to the Fales place and 
around to other places to gather in what old 
fumiture was to be had. Old fumiture is not 
very plenty in these parts, and the owners have 
learned the value of what there is. And Miss 
Vane does not like my horse. That is evident, 
although I believe that she has tried to like 
him. Mary Alnwick does like him. That is still 
more evident. On the other hand, Mary does 
not like boats, in spite of her having gone out 
willingly enough in the schooner a few times. 
But the schooner is too big for my use. She 
needs too many hands to run her; Sinkers and 
Felicia and I are kept busy. The ketch suits me 
better, and there is no doubt of Mary's feeling 
about the ketch. Miss Vane, I am sure, would 
like the ketch or any other boat; So do I ; and I 
like my horse, as I may have intimated. I am 
bothered, to put it mildly, and I am not happy. 
Probably Burbury could advise me. I wanted 
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to ask Mary about Burbury too. I have heard 
nothing from him for a long time. 

I pulled the fire to pieces and went down to 
look for Mary. She was sitting by a window 
with a book in her lap, but she was not reading. 
She was looking out over the Sound toward 
Lesser Pungatit and she did not look happy, 
either. I may have surprised that look upon her 
face, for when she turned to me it was quite 
gone. She made a place for me in the chair 
opposite. 

"Will you sit down, Peter?'' she asked. "Or 
perhaps you want to go out," she added. 

I did not know what I wanted. "Where are 
Felicia and my father?'' 

"Felicia is about the house somewhere. I 
don't know where your father is." 

I got out my pipe absently and filled it. 
Then my match-safe was empty. Mary got up 
swiftly and got a match lighted and held it to 
my pipe. 

" 'Ere you are, m' lord," she said, laughing. 

"Thank you," I said. It made me strangely 
uncomfortable to have her perform that little 
ofiice for me. 

I took a few turns up and down the room. 

"Peter," said Mary. 
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I stopped and looked at her inquiringly. 

"What's gone wrong?" she asked. 

I tried to think, but I could not think of any- 
thing except my writing, and that had not gone 
at all. I supposed that must be the matter, but, 
naturally, I could not tell her that, so I had to 
shake my head. 

"Don't you want to go out, Mary?" 

"If you want me," she answered. "Pll get 
my coat." 

We wandered down the steps, and Sinkers and 
Bill inunediately hove in sight. I waved them 
back, saying that I did not want them. I no 
longer fear being left alone with Mary, and the 
only way to get rid of Sinkers is to tell him 
plainly that he is not wanted. His disappoint- 
ment is pathetic, but he is getting used to it. 

Mary laughed. "How cruel!" she said. 
"Where away, Peter?" 

"Nowhere in particular. Just out." 

She laughed again, and we sauntered down 
toward the Rock. Our feet seemed to take us in 
that direction naturally. It was much too cold 
to sit there. The Sound was beginning to take 
on its winter aspect and the water looked for- 
bidding. Of course winter has not come yet, 
by any means. There are a good many warm, 
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mellow days, but this was not one. It would not 
have surprised me to see ice forming along the 
shore at the edge of the tide. Lesser Pungatit 
looked dull and gray and dreary. I wondered 
when the Vanes would come over; how much 
longer they could stand it on that desolate little 
island. Then I wondered how much longer 
Mary intended to stay. Not that I wanted her 
to go. I distinctly did not. 

She sighed and spoke my thought. "I am 
staying on and on here, Peter," she said, "until 
you must all be tired to death of me. Burbury 
gives me no hint at all of his plans, but it can't 
be much longer now. So have patience and 
cheer up ! " 

She looked up at me and smiled brightly as 
she finished, but I thought that she needed to 
cheer up. 

"Gracious, Mary!" I cried, "I don't want 
you to go. It will be lonesome as thunder for 
me when you are gone. I refuse to consider it; 
and, besides, the asparagus has n't come yet." 

She laughed quickly. "But it is almost time 
for it, is n't it, Peter? I may get some of that 
asparagus yet. If Burbury would only tell me 
— my plans are not so dependent on his gener- 
ally, but if he would only give me a hint! He 
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never does. He likes to turn up unexpectedly. 
It is very provoking, but you can't help being 
fond of him, can you ? '* 

" I know I can't. I hope Felicia won't find it 
too trying." 

" Felicia seems to like it, and he may change 
when he is once married. You are n't unex- 
pected, are you, Peter?" 

"I don't know," I replied; and I looked 
around at her and found her face rather red. It 
was the wind, I suppose, although there was not 
so very much wind. "Not if people know me 
well enough to know what to expect," I con- 
tinued. Mary laughed again, quickly. "What 
shall we do, Mary? It's too cold to loaf 
around." 

"We might go to walk. I should like to 
walk." 

So we turned arid walked out of my gate and 
along the road, briskly but aimlessly, saying 
little. Presently I asked about Burbury. I had 
always wondered what took him to England ' 
so suddenly. I did not mean what steamer. 
I could have answered that question myself. 
And what was keeping him so long? 

It's a long story, Peter," Mary answered, 

and I don't know it exactly. He was wanted 
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by the Admiralty. There was a murder or a 
mutiny or something on a vessel he was on as 
sailor, and they were inquiring into it. He ^will 
want to tell you the story. I don't know what is 
keeping him. That inquiry must be over by 
this time." 

We were just at the Fales road and we tumed 
into it silently, by a sort of instinct, and tumed 
again in under the great bare elm. There was: 
some hammering inside the house and a man 
came out and glanced at us and went around to 
the back. 

"They are not through here yet," Mary 
remarked. " I hoped they would be^ I wanted 
to show you the improvements." 

I suggested that the improvements would be 
visible even if they were not through. I also 
suggested that it was lucky there was somebody 
here, or how should we get in ? 

Mary took a key from some place of conceal- 
ment and held it up for my inspection. 

"That's how," she said; and put the key 
back again. "You did n't know that I had a 
key, did you ? " 

She took me in and showed me what had been 
done and we came out again. The changes were 
mostly in the way of plumbing. The house had 
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been innocent of plumbing for a hundred and 
fifty years, but now there were three bathrooms 
and running water on each floor. 

"The Vanes are coming pretty soon," she 
said, when we stood under the elm once more; 
"in about ten days, or possibly a week. 
Mary—" 

"Mary!" I exclaimed. " Is that Miss Vane's 
name? I meant to ask you." 

"Didn't you know?" she ask,ed, giving me 
a look which I could not understand. "O Peter, 
you won't forget ? " 

" I 'm not likely to forget that name. There is 
every reason why I should remember it." 

She smiled a queer sort of a smile and said 
something about my not understanding and 
it's being just as well. "They call her * Vanity ' 
at home," she added; "or her father does. It's 
because it is so inappropriate, I suppose. She is 
very fond of her father, fonder than she is of her 
mother, I judge. And she seems to be anxious 
about him; really worried." 

"Why? Is there any particular reason why 
she should be?" 

" I judge, from the way Mary speaks, that he 
is more nervous than ever," she replied, "but I 
can't say I know anything about it. Mary Vane 
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does not talk about her affairs. It's all we can 
do to get anything out of her. I should like to 
know her history. I have an idea that she has 
one." 

"Each of us has one," I said, looking straight 
before me, "which is interesting in its way." 
I wished very much that I knew what Mary 
Vane's wias, but I wanted to hear it from Mary 
Vane. "Now you," I went on, "must have 
a history which. would be most interesting to 
hear." 

"Oh, no!" she cried; "oh, no." 

"Won't you tell it to me?" I asked. "I have 
no doubt that it is as interesting as Miss 
Vane's." 

"Oh, no!" she cried again. She seemed al- 
most afraid. "I have no history. There is 
nothing at all that — that — " 

"Remember," I suggested, "that I know 
absolutely nothing of it." 

She looked up at me somewhat shyly. " Feli- 
cia has told you nothing?" 

I shook my head. "Not a word. Felicia is 
not given to that sort of thing." 

She sighed; with relief, I thought. "I know 
she is n't," she murmured. "But there is 
nothing which I think would interest you, 
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Peter. I — I will tell you what I can remem- 
ber— " 
"Barring confidences, of course, Mary. I 

have no wish to — " 

"Of course, Peter," she retumed indignantly 
and quickly. "You might have known that.*' 

I murmured some excuses. 

"I will tell you what I can remember," she 
resumed, smiling, "if — if — " 

"If what, Mary? Is there a bargain to be 
made?" 

"No," she answered gently, shaking her 
head. " I was going to say if a suitable occasion 
offers." 

"What's the matter with the present oc^- 
sion?" 

"It's not suitable." And she laughed. 
"Don't you wish you knew?" 

"There are many things that I wish I knew." 

Her laugh ceased abruptly. "Such as what, 
Peter?" 

We had come in sight of the Sound again. It 
looked as forbidding and as dismal as ever. 

I sighed. "How many more good days we 
shall have," I said. " If this weather keeps up I 
shall be ready to haul up the ketch in another 
week." 



XX 

I WAS hauling the ketch up for the winter. It 
was not so very late in the season, and I do not 
usually haul her out until the ice makes it diffi- 
cult to get in and out. There has been a little 
ice, some mornings, along the shore and clinging 
to my float, but not enough to bother me; not 
nearly as much as I have generally thought 
necessary to justify hauling out. I must be 
losing my love for it — or getting old ; for I have 
been somewhat shocked to find that I have not 
cared for going on the water for the past two 
weeks. It has seemed cheerless and dreary, and 
my hands get so cold at the wheel that I cannot 
handle a line. Mary has sympathized with me« 
She has seemed to, at any rate, which amounts 
to much the same thing. And Felicia has been 
neither here nor there, and she said nothing at 
all when I announced my intention of putting 
up the ketch. I suppose she has troubles of her 
own, but it was a surprise to me, for she has 
always been as unready to consider putting up 
the ketch as I. I only needed a little encourage- 
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ment to abandon my plan, but I did not get it. 
So I hauled out yesterday. 

My father was there, of course, bundled up in 
his greatcoat, for it was a sharp morning; and 
Felicia was there, and Mary. They sat, all three, 
on a great timber on the bank, and Felicia made 
fun of Mary because she had on her furs, and the 
two girls gave advice freely. Sinkers, at least, 
was grateful for it. When I want advice I ask 
for it and usually follow it if it seems good 
advice. It did not seem to matter to the girls 
whether or not their counsel was followed, but 
occasionally Sinkers was bothered by a con- 
flict between my orders and those from the 
timber, and then it was easier to do the thing 
myself. 

Sinkers and I were getting the ketch settled 
in the cradle, or trying to, when he tripped over 
nothing and fell overboard with his usual tre- 
mendous splash. That has become so much the 
usual thing for him to do that nobody moved. 
The water was not deep, — it came up only to 
his chin when he finally stood up, — and it was 
warmer than the air, so I had him stay in until 
the ketch was properly secured and a prop or 
two in place. Then I sent him after Mike and 
Chief and to change his clothes, for his teeth 
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were rattling like castanets and his face and 
hands were of a bluish tinge. Felicia and my 
father and Mary had got up from their timber 
and were walking to and fro. Felicia was no 
longer jeering at Mary for wearing furs. 

Chief made short work of his part and Mike 
took him back to the bam rather hastily, I 
thought. In a few minutes there drifted down 
to us the sound of uproarious laughter. I looked 
at Felicia and she answered my unspoken 
thought. 

" I '11 go up, Peter," she said. " It may be just 
as well." 

My father went with her, leaving Mary and 
me alone. I glanced at Mary and asked her if 
she was not cold. 

"No," she answered, smiling, "but would 
you rather I went, too?" 

I protested that such an idea had not entered 
my head, and I was far from wishing it. 

"Besides," she said, "Sinkers will be back 
soon." 



I did not feel so sure of that, but Sinkers did 
appear almost inmiediately, smiling cheerfully, 
and ;went on with the work. Mary came and 
stood beside me, saying that she must see that 
he was bossed properly; and she proceeded to 
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boss him, tx) his great delight. I cx)ulcl not help 
wondering what the eflFect would be — upon the 
ketch. But I did not interfere. I turned and 
watched the schooner, still lying there at her 
anchor, and I wondered what was to become of 
her. I was still busy with my wondering when 
I felt a light touch upon my arm and I saw that 
Mary was again at my side. 

"You're not angry with me, Peter," she 
asked, "for interfering?'* 

I could not help smiling at her. "No," I said, 
**but when Sinkers has orders of different tenors 
at the same time he does nothing. I thought it 
better that he should do something, even if it 
was not quite — er — my way, you know." 

"Oh," she cried quickly, "did I tell him the 
wrong things ? " 

" It is not likely to be so very far wrong, after 
all." 

She was sober enough now. " I 'm sorry," she 
murmured, "and I beg your pardofi." She 
sighed and looked down. 

"Nonsense, Mary!" I exclaimed. "If there 
is any begging of pardons to be done I will do it. 
Don't you go and have the dumps, too." 

"Why, Peter," she asked, more than half 
smiling, "have you got them?" 
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"Putting up my boats always gives 'em to 
me. 

"Pm sorry," she said softly; and she touched 
my arm again. "Don't have them. Please 
don't. You '11 be getting the boats out again 
before you know it. And — and I shan't be 
here to bother you." 

A distinct pang shot through me; but of 
course she would not. She could not stay al- 
ways, but she need not be reminding me of it. I 
growled something about not seeing why she 
could n't manage to stay those few weeks. I got 
the ketch out in April, anyway. She smiled at 
my speech but made no reply and my gaze 
returned to the schooner. 

"I was wondering," I remarked, "what is to 
be done with her." And I nodded toward the 
schooner. 

She looked at the schooner and back to me 
again. "Mary Vane will know what is to be 
done," she answered with a curious hardness 
in her voice. "She will know very well. She 
always does know." But there was no hint 
of hardness in her voice when she spoke again. 
"I think she is lovely, Peter," she added 
quickly. 

I turned in surprise. "The schooner?" I had 
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not supposed she had a single thought about 
boats that was favorable. 

"Mary Vane," she replied, laughing. 

"Oh," I said, and I looked away. 

"She — the Vanes," she continued, "will be 
over any day now." 

She was looking down and she did not speak 
cheerfully. 

"Is anything wrong, Mary?" 

"No, Peter," she answered, looking up. 
"What should there be?" 

" I did n't know why there should be any- 
thing. But — it seemed as if there must be/* 

"When the Vanes come — " she began; but 
she did not go on. 

I waited for her to continue. "Why have you 
done it, Mary?" I asked, when I saw that she 
was not going to finish. 

"Why have I done what?" 

"Get the Vanes over. You know you did it/* 

She shook her head. "They would have 
come anyway. I only helped." 

"Well, why have you helped?" 

She looked up then, straight into my eyes. 
"Because I want you to be happy, Peter. 
Are n't you happy? " 

Was I ? The sound of Sinkers's hammer fell 
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upon my ears as I stood silent, wondering what 
I should say. For I was not happy, but utteriy 
miserable. 

I thanked her. I could not do less. And I 
told her that I was happy; pretty happy. 

"Only pretty happy? I want you to be quite 
happy." 

I tiianked her again. I do not know what 
more I might have said, but Felicia came run- 
ning and her face was very sober. She spoke 
quickly in a low and rather awe-struck voice : the 
sort of voice we all use when something has 
happened. 

Mary Vane has telephoned," she said. 

It's her father. Something has happened to 
him. She has called the doctor and she wants 
you, Peter, to meet him with Chief. She is 
coming right over in the launch.". 



ii 



XXI 

Even in his Fire Department days Chief never 
made better time than he did on that trip for 
the doctor; and when I pulled him up, steaming, 
before our door, Miss Vane had just stepped 
upon the piazza. She turned again at once, 
thanked Felicia hastily, and led the way to the 
waiting boat, saying to the doctor that she 
would tell him about it on the way over. I had 
started down with them, and I asked whether I 
could be of assistance. 

Mary Vane tumed to me without checking 
her rapid walk and looked at me for an instant 
without speaking. She had had some great 
shock. It showed in her eyes. 

"Will you?" she asked then. "Will you go 
over with me ? There is a great deal to be done 
and I am all alone except for the servants." 

I wondered where her mother was. But we 
had reached the boat in which two sailors sat 
waiting and ready, and, with no command from 
Miss Vane, they rowed us out to the launch at 
a pace which showed the need of haste. There 
was no anchor down and we started at once, 
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before the tender was clear of the water. Mary- 
Vane, herself, started the engine, and I cursed 
my ignorance of engines, for I wanted to do that 
for her. But I have ajways steadfastly refused 
to learn about them, from prejudice, I suppose. 
I never realized that they could drive a boat 
so fast. I am sure they could drive a boat no 
faster; not that boat, at least. 

When we were clear of the Point and headed 
for Punk Hole, she told the story. It was brief 
and sudden. It impressed me as sudden. Her 
father had seemed much as usual that morning 
until about an hour after breakfast. Then, 
without waming, he had pulled a revolver from 
his pocket and had shot her mother and had 
shot at Mary and missed. Then the revolver, 
which was an old one, had refused to work, and 
he had gone into a passion at it, and suddenly 
he had fallen to the floor. And she had called 
Poison, who happened to be just outside, and 
they had bound her father upon a couch. 

The doctor was an elderly man with, very 
probably, no special knowledge of such cases. 
Possibly he knew enough. I hoped he did. 

"He is not unconscious, then?" he asked. 

"Oh, no," she answered, with a little shake in 
her voice; "it would have been easier if he had 
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been. My father has always seemed to be very 
fond of me." 

I was sitting a little behind her and could not 
see her face, but two tears splashed on the 
wheel before her. She wiped her eyes openly. 
"H'm," said the doctor; "h'm. And your 
mother, Miss Vane?" 

^^I bandaged the wound as well as I could. 
She was hit in the shoulder." 

He seemed relieved. "It is not likely to be 
serious, then. I was afraid that — h'm — your 
father might have — but he did n't, it seems. 
Keep up your courage. Miss Vane. It won't do 
to lose courage." 

That exhortation provoked me, somehow. 
He could n't know Mary Vane. But she made 
no reply and we came up to our mooring in the 
cove in Punk Hole. We came up to it full tilt; 
and reversed. And the doctor and Miss Vane 
and I were in the tender before the man at the 
bow of the launch had put down his boat-hook. 

We found Mr. Vane bound on the couch, and 
Poison beside him. Mr. Vane did not struggle; 
he had not made any movement at all. Poison 
said, but his eyes were strangely brilliant, with 
pupils so greatly expanded that the iris had 
almost disappeared. Those eyes followed our 
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every movement, with something cunning in 
their look. The doctor stood gazing into them 
for an instant. Then he said something cheerful 
and casual. Mr. Vane made no reply, but 
regarded him with the same cunning look. Miss 
Vane had been watching and apparently hoping 
for something which did not come. 
' She went down on her knees beside him. 
"Father!" she whispered. 

He said nothing. 

"Just that way he's been. Miss Vane, since 
you left," Poison remarked anxiously. 

She paid no attention to Poison. "O father, 
don't you know me?" 

"Well, Vanity," he said. Judging from the 
effect upon Miss Vane and Poison, the voice 
must have been unnatural. I had never heard 
him speak until then. 

"Well, Vanity, I did n't make a success of it, 
did I ? I hoped I should. It would have saved 
you." 

"Would have saved me from what, father?" 

"Oh," he retumed evasively, "from a good 
deal that is bound to be hard." 

"But I don't want to be saved, you know," 
she said, trying to smile and to speak lightly. 
"Now I must go up to mother." 
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"I did n't think of that,'' he murmured; "I 
did n't think of that." 

"And I am sure that mother did n't want to 
be," she added. 

His look followed her until she left the room 
with the doctor, leaving me alone with him and 
Poison. It seemed to me days that I sat there, 
with that unswerving look, so brilliant, so 
animal-like, upon me. When the doctor re- 
turned, alone, I looked at my watch. He had 
been gone less than half an hour. 

"Mrs. Vane's hurt is not at all serious," he 
announced cheerfully. "You will be glad of 
that, Mr. Vane, I 'm sure." 

Mr. Vane gave no sign of any emotion what* 
ever, but he turned that brilliant look upon the 
doctor. 

"I want to be untied," he said. 

"Presently, Mr. Vane, presently," the doctor 
answered hastily. "Miss Vane is at the tele- 
phone," he said to me. Then he went out. 

Mr. Vane's look fell upon me again. "I want 
to be untied," he said. 

I made no answer. What could I say? Then 
the door opened a very little way and some- 
body spoke my name and I rose hurriedly and 
went out. I was glad enough to escape. As I 
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went I heard that plaintive speech repeated to 
Poison. 

"I want to be untied." 

Poison did not make any answer that I could 
hear, and I thought that there were tears in his, 

Well, — that was a long day; but toward the 
end of the afternoon we were in the launch, all 
of us, including the servants. There were only 
two of them besides Poison and his wife, and 
you would hardly call either Poison or his wife 
a servant. She, I gathered, was the housekeeper 
or something of the sort. I have not discovered 
what Poison's office is. 

When we finally drew up before the gate, 
there was Mary Alnwick waiting. I felt a sud- 
den glow at my heart, and immediately rebuked 
myself for feeling it. And Mary Alnwick kissed 
Mary Vane, but neither of them spoke; and 
Poison and I carried in Mrs. Vane and then 
assisted Mr. Vane, one on either side, and I 
went out again, hoping that I should not be 
thanked. Poison and the doctor did not come 
out while I was there. I mention^them in that 
order because Poison seemed the more import- 
ant. 

I was very nearly tired of waiting when Mary 
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came out. She did not see me at first, and I 
watched the anxious look on her face as she 
looked about, and her hurried movements as 
she went at last toward the road. She seemed 
to have been searching for something and to 
have given it up. Then she caught sight of me, 
and the look on her face changed to one of relief, 
and she came toward me, quickly, while I went 
to meet her. 

"There you are, Peter," she said, smiling. 
"I thought you must have gone off without 
me. 

She was continuing on her way, but I 
stopped. "Ought we to go now?" I asked. 
"Don't they want us?" 

"No, they don't want us," she replied, smil- 
ing again. There was a hint of her old mocking 
manner, but her reply was very gentle. "We 
can go home now." 

It was rather late and almost dark and Maiy 
slipped her hand within my arm. "Now, tell 
me, Peter," she said, "what happened." 

"Why," I exclaimed, surprised, "did n't Miss 
Vane tell you?" 

"She told me that her mother was hurt acci- 
dentally. Nothing more. That was over the 
telephone after you had gone back with her. 
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And she asked me if I would see whether the 
house was ready. I Ve been there ever since.*' 

Working hard, I supposed. "What happened 
was this as well as I can mak6 out: Her father 
went insane — temporarily, I hope — and shot 
her mother and shot at her." 

"O Peter!" She had dropped my arm and 
stood still in the middle of the road. "O 
PeterT^ she cried again. "What a terrible 
thing!" 

"You should have seen his eyes, — and you 
should have heard what he said. Pm afraid 
there is something wrong there." 

"And should you think there was likelihood 
of his recovery?" 

"I don't know anything at all about it, 
Mary; no more than tiat doctor does." 

She laughed suddenly at that, but she stopped 
as suddenly. "I did n't mean to laugh. There 
is nothing funny about it for poor Mary Vane." 

" I am very sorry for Miss Vane, very sorry 
indeed, — but — " 

"But what?" 

"Nothing. Take my arm again, Mary, will 
you?" 

She gave a little laugh. "Very well, country. 
Now are you satisfied?" 
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"Yes. And I suppose we should please Miss 
Vane if we did n't mention this." 

She seemed very much amused about some- 
thing. "I must be hysterical, I think. Of 
course we won't mention it." 

We walked in contented silence until we 
could see the dim outlines of the schooner and 
the launch as they lay at anchor. 

" I suppose I 'd better go out and set anchor 
lights," I said. "They are pretty near the 
channel, and there is no knowing when Poison 
will get back." 

"What?" she asked. "Oh, the boats. Well, 
come on down to the boat-house and I '11 wait. 
You '11 be only a few minutes ? " 

I nodded. We could make out the ketch, 
standing high on the shore, and I wondered how 
Sinkers had done. It did not seem possible that 
I had been doing that the same day. As I 
rowed out and rowed back again, I was pleas- 
antly conscious that Mary was waiting for me. 
It was comforting to know that she was waiting 
and for me. 



XXII 

Once in a while, very late in the autumn, there 
come a few mellow, warm days that seem to be 
due to a lapse of memory on the part of nature. 
On one such morning Mary and my father and 
I were cm the piazza, just sitting in the sun. 
Felicia was not with us. Felicia has not been 
with us much during the past two months. She 
manages to find household duties which take 
more of her time than they used to take. It may 
be that she misses Burbury; but that is merely 
a wild guess of my own. I do not know her 
reasons. 

We had not been talking much. It suited us 
to sit there and bathe in the sunshine and look 
out upon the glittering Sound and think our 
thoughts. At least, it suited me. Lesser Pun- 
gatit was almost hidden in the haze. If I had 
not put up the ketch — but I had; and I had 
stowed the dory away, too. It was practically a 
new boat, the dory. I sighed. 

Mary turned her head at the sound. 

What's the matter, Peter?" 
Oh, nothing important. I was only wishing 
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for my boats. I have half a mind Xo get the 
dory out, now." 

"I wouldn't," said my father. He rarely 
offers advice. "It would be a good deal of 
trouble and I think you 'd find it did n't pay." 

I was silent and more inclined to take that 
trouble than I had been. 

"If you want to go over to Punk Hole, 
Peter," Mary suggested, "why don't you go? 
There is Sinkers to help you." 

"Where is Sinkers?" 

"He's gone for the mail," she answered. 
"He'll be back any minute now." 

I said nothing to that, but I was consid- 
ering. 

"To be sure," Mary continued, "there's 
really nothing there; not even Poison." She 
was not looking at me. "Empty houses," she 
remarked, after a pause, "are not interesting. 
They are only dismal." 

How about the Fales house, Mary?" I 
asked. "You did not find that dismal." 

"The Fales house is not empty." 

"It was." 

"But I knew it was going to be occupied." 

My father laughed quietly. Then Felicia 
came to the door and called him. 
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"Do you know, Mary," I asked, "how Mr. 
Vane gets on?" 

"He does n't seem to get on," she replied. 
"You know that Mary Vane says very little 
about her own affairs, but I gather that he is 
in the same queer condition, mentally, and they 
don't know whether he is insane or not. Physi- 
cally, he is not so well, I think. Her mother is 
almost well." 

" I am glad of that. But if Mr. Vane is to 
continue queer and very likely dangerous, it 
would be almost better if — " 

She nodded assent. "And you remember 
that you said there was something wrong? 
Well, there is, I 'm sure. Something about his 
business, I don't know what. It worries him. 
He seems to be afraid that somebody — some- 
body in particular — is coming after him. I 
think that Mary wishes the person would come 
and have it over. Just as I was going, yester- 
day, she was called to the telephone. I could n't 
help hearing what she said, and evidently she 
was anxious. It seemed to be a lawyer in New 
York who wanted to see her father. Of course 
he could n't and it would n't be any good if he 
could." 

I sighed, but said nothing. As I had re- 
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marked to Mary, I was sorry for Miss Vane, 
but — ; and, at that moment, Sinkers appeared 
around the comer of the piazza with his cheer- 
ful smile and the mail-bag. He handed the bag 
to me* 

"All right. Sinkers,'' I said. "You need n't 
wait." 

He very evidently regretted the permission 
to go, but disappeared around the corner of the 
house again with slow and unwilling step. I am 
afraid he is not in favor at the bam. In fact, I 
know he is not; but I am not supposed to kncrw 
it, and Sinkers and Mike must take care of 
themselves. I opened the bag and saw a letter 
for Mary topping the pile. It was addressed in 
Burbury's hand, and tihere was one for Felicia, 
in the same hand, farther down in the pile, but 
none for me in that hand. My mail consisted 
of nothing but bills and circulars and invita- 
tions from tradespeople, and there were several 
things addressed to Mrs. Peter Harden. I 
tossed two or three of these into Mary's lap. 

"A sample of my mail," I observed. "That 
is about all the Post-OfRce Department does 
for me. I present them to you." 

"Thank you," she said. Then she saw the 
superscriptions and she got as red as fire, and 
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she smiled and seemed much amused, but she 
did not look at me. 

I had not thought of that aspect of it. Hast- 
ily I tossed Burbury*s letter on top of them. 

"You may find that more interesting," I said. 

I got up and went in to find Felicia. She 
would want her letters, especially one of them. 
Then, when a decent interval had elapsed, I 
went out again. I wanted to hear what Burbury 
had to say, and I knew it would be of no use to 
ask Felicia. 

I found Mary gazing very soberly out over 
the water, Burbury's letter held in her hands, 
which had fallen into her lap. 

"Well?" I asked with ill-concealed eager- 
ness. "Does he say anything definite?" 

She looked up at me and held out the letter. 
"Read it,^^ she said. 

Burbury wrote that he would come over on a 
rather slow boat; a boat which had never made 
the trip in less than ten days. He was to start 
the next day. There were other things, but that 
was what I wanted to know. The letter had 
been nearly a week on the way. 

"That means," I said, "that he will be here 
in a few days." 

She laughed shortly. " It means that he will 
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be here at any minute. His slow boat is prob- 
ably the fastest one that he could get. He 
likes to do unexpected things. It will be a dis- 
appointment to him if we are not surprised. 
But when you expect the unexpected, how can 
you be surprised? His letter means, too, that I 
shall be going away soon. Aren't you glad, 
Peter? Have n't you got tired of always having 
me around?" 

I did not reply at once. I was not glad, biit I 
did not know just how I felt nor just what to 
say. She interrupted me before I had begun. 

"I didn't mean that, Peter," she said 
quickly. " I know you won't be glad — or, at 
least, I believe it. Don't say so, anyway, but 
leave me in my belief. I shall be sorry enough 
to go." 

She fell to gazing out soberly over the water 
again. 

"I shall be sorry enough to have you go, 
Mary," I replied. "You know that. But the 
time has not come yet." 

"Not yet, but soon," she remarked. She 
laughed at her words, but her laugh hurt me, it 
was so unlike her. " It has been very pleasant 
to be such friends with you, Peter, and I thank 
you for letting me." 
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" I am the one to give thanks for that." 

"I — I wish you luck, Peter," she said, low, 
"and happiness." 

"Thank you." I did not know exactly what 
she referred to, but I supposed it was to some- 
thing in particular. "I suppose it would be 
superfluous to wish you happiness." 

"My happiness," she retumed, somewhat 
bitterly, " is all cut out for me, I am afraid. It 
does not matter much." 

"It sounds," I said, with an attempt at a 
light laugh, — which attempt, by the way, was 
a failure, — " it sounds as cheerful as if one of 
us were going to execution." 

"Perhaps — " she began; then she inter- 
rupted herself. " See that great steamer," she 
said. "What is it, Peter? I never saw one like 
that go by here." 

I looked. There was a great steamer, as Mary 
had said, just off Singing Reef. She was white, 
with two stacks painted buff, and seemed to 
be either a warship of some kind or a yacht. I 
never had seen a yacht of that size. At any 
rate, I did not know the boat. I unhooked my 
glass and put it to my eye. She had stopped her 
engines and was lowering a power launch. Two 
men went down the ladder and got in. 
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I went to the telescope which always stands 
on the piazza. It is more powerful than my 
glass. I adjusted it hastily. 

"You may care to watch, Mary," I said. 
"Look through this.'* 

She took her place at the telescope and I took 
up my glass again. Thelaunch was going over 
to the reef. It lay near for a while and then 
went aback again, and was duly hoisted aboard 
the steamer, which then started her engines. I 
could see the foam thrown out by her pro- 
pellers. She began to gather way and I put the 
glass back on its ring on my belt. I rather won- 
dered why the two men had gone to the reef; 
what they did there. I should have liked to ask 
them, but I should never see them again and 
I should not know them if I did see them. I 
turned to Mary and found her still following 
the steamer with the telescope. I thought that 
her face was rather white and that her hand 
was not quite steady. 

"It seems to be turning in here," she re- 
marked carelessly. 

It did look as if the steamer were tuming in. 
She had not made the whole turn yet, of course, 
but she had it well begun, and she was going 
slowly, as if she were feeling her way. 
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I gazed at her for a few moments. She 
loomed up like a liner. 

"Is that boat your size, Maiy?" I asked, 
laughing. "Would you feel comfortable on 
her?" 

She took her eye from the telescope and 
looked at me apprehensively. 

"Not that one," she murmured; "not that." 

Some minutes passed. Mary still sat at the 
telescope, although she made no attempt to 
look through it. And the great steamer came 
slowly nearer, evidently feeling her way now, 
with a man heaving the lead. 

Mary got up so quickly that her chair was 
overturned. "I 'm going to call Felicia," she 
said. "It's a pity she should miss it." 

I thought that the chances of Felicia's miss- 
ing it were very small, but I had no opportunity 
to say so, for Mary fled into the house. Almost 
immediately Felicia came out precipitately. I 
addressed a remark to her, but she did not wait. 
She ran down the steps and toward the Rock. 
My father followed her at a more leisurely gait. 
Mary did not appear; 

I waited a reasonable time, then I went in 
and called her. She came out slowly and with 
manifest unwillingness, and we stood together 
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at the piazza railing and watched the steamer, 
which had stopped nearly half a mile away. 

"I wonder," I remarked, "who is navigating 
that boat. Whoever he is, he has stopped at 
exactly the right place." 

There was the dull splash of her anchor and 
we heard the chain run out. Mary drew a step 
nearer to me. 

I don't know why it is, Peter," she said. 
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"but I'm afraid."^ 



XXIII 

It was Burbury, of course, who came ashore in 
the motor-tender. He had told Felicia, but she 
had not looked for him quite so soon. I had not 
taken up my float because of Miss Vane's boats, 
which are still in the water, and she — or 
Poison — uses the float. It is generally Poison. 

Well, Burbury came ashore, as I said. Felicia 
was at the float to meet him, and my father and 
Mary and I came straggling after. It would not 
be quite fair to them to be on hand at the mo- 
ment of meeting, considering that they had not 
seen each other for some months. To be sure, 
there were two sailors in the tender besides 
Burbury, and Felicia would, very likely, con- 
sider them. 

When we got there the motor-boat was just 
disappearing around the Point and Burbury 
and Felicia were holding each other's hands and 
looking into each other's eyes. They did not 
seem at all embarrassed at seeing us ; indeed, I 
thought Felicia's behavior positively shameless. 
When Burbury let go her hands to greet us, — 
he needed the use of his hands to do that 
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properly, — she seized him about the neck and 
kissed him. It is true that they both got very 
red afterwards, but that did not alter the fact. 
She had done it and she did not seem in the 
least ashamed. 

I thought my father would never have done 
with shaking Burbury's hand. Burbury said 
very little, only that he was glad to see us, over 
and over. I do not recollect that my father said 
anything. And I said nothing, either. It may 
be because I was racking my brains, wondering 
why Mary should have been afraid. Afraid of 
what? Not of Burbury, surely. 

"Added to your fleet, I see, Peter," said 
Burbury. 

"Yes,'* I returned, smiling. "Nice boats, 
are n't they?'* 

"They look it. I'll find out just how nice 
they are if you '11 give me time. I shan't need 
much time." 

I called Sinkers, who was hanging around, 
grinning. "Take Mr. Stoke's bag into the 
house." A dilapidated three-story bag was ly- 
ing where it had been dumped. "You'll want 
to go in, Burbury?" I asked. "Get settled 
and come out." 

"Thank you, Peter." Sinkers was already 
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struggling up the slope with the bag. "Added 
to your force, too, I see. Have n't I seen that 
chap before, somewhere?" 

While we made our way slowly toward the 
house, I explained Sinkers briefly. Burbury 
remembered and laughed. "You assisted him 
over the wall and now youVe taken him on. 
If that is n't just like you, Peter!" 

It was not at all like me; but there was no 
time to go into that. Mary was speaking. 

"You surprised us nicely. Bubs. You really 
did. Butwhy did yousay itwas a ten-day boat ? " 

"Did n't, did I? I said she had never made 
it under ten. Never has. This is her first trip 
across, you know. New boat." 

"Oh," said Maiy faintly. "Whose is it, 
Bubs?" 

"Holy's," Burbury replied briefly. He 
tumed to me. "Holbom Stanage," he said, "is 
a friend of mine — and of Mary's," he added, 
with a smile of mischief. 

" Why did he come over ? " Mary's voice was 
very low as she asked the question. It is not 
likely that anybody else noticed it, but I did. 
Was this what she was afraid of? 

"Thought you'd know why, very likely,'* 
said Burbury gently. 
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"But I told him — " Mary began hastily. 
Burbury looked at her and she stopped sud- 
denly. "Nothing,'' she said. 

"He said he was comin' over to get after one 
of your masters of high finance," Burbury 
remarked quietly. "Been robbin* him for some 
time, he says. Got quite a bit o' his money 
by this time, twenty thousand pounds or so. 
Name o' Vane." Mary looked at me and I at 
her. We were mounting the steps of the piazza 
and Felicia had gone ahead while my father 
lagged behind. " I would n't say anything 
about it. Holy mightn't like it. He'll be 
comin' ashore presently. He said he wanted to 
give you a chance to get over your surprise. 
Transports of joy 's what he said." He was 
going in at the door. "Be out directly." 

Mary and I looked at each other again. Poor 
Mary Vane ! But I could n't see how we could 
help it. I said so, in a whisper, to Mary. 

"I think I know how to make it easier for 
her," she replied, " and I will, although it will 
probably not make it any easier for me." 

She gave a bitter little laugh ; and my father 
came slowly up the steps and sat down in a 
chair at the turn of the rail. 

"Who is Holbom Stanage, Mary?" I ven- 
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tured diffidently. "Do you feel like telling me? 
Is this a suitable occasion for — for personal 
history?" 

She leaned toward me and put her hand on 
my arm for an instant. "Please, Peter," she 
murmured, " please, not now. I will tell you — 
when I can, — barring confidences," she added, 
with a ghost of a smile. 

Burbury was gone some time. It was to be 
expected that he would be; but he came out at 
last with Felicia. Felicia looked happier than I 
had seen her look for years, those few days just 
before Burbury went excepted. I need not have 
made any exception, for she did not seem per- 
fectly happy during those few days. She did 
seem so now. And the tender put off from the 
yacht as if at a signal. It came on at a great 
pace. 

"There's Holy comin' now," Burbury said. 
" I must go down and meet him. You comin', 
Mary?" 

"No," said Mary. 

Burbury laughed suddenly. I think he must 
have got that trick from Felicia. 

"PU tell him," he said. "Be back directly." 

So Burbury and I went down and met 
Stanage at the float. He was a good-looking 
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man enough, not far from Burbury's age, I 
judged, with a very red face and light, curly 
hair and a generally well-fed appearance. The 
weather might have accounted sufficiently for 
his red face, but I had a suspicion that it did 
not, altogether. There were signs of puffiness 
in his eyelids and he was beginning to be stout, 
although his tailor had succeeded in masking 
the evidences of it. But I could imagine what 
he would look like in ten years. 

Stanage succeeded in seeming cordial and 
pleasant without saying much, and we walked 
slowly up to the house. He had met Felicia in 
England, — I know very little about Felicia's 
doings in England, it seems, — and I introduced 
him to my father. Then he turned to Mary. 

" WeU, Mary," he said, "how d' ye do? Got 
over those transports yet?" He laughed rather 
heavily. 

"I think so," she replied with a faint smile. 
"At any rate, I '11 try to control them." 

"I hope you will," he returned. "You know 
I don't much care for transports. Low kind o* 
boat, I think, in the collier class." 

He seemed to hope that somebody would 
laugh, but nobody did. 

"Stanage thinks that's humorous," Burbury 
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remarked, quite soberly. "I tell you, Peter, so 
you'll know. Great thing, a fine sense of 
humor." 

"Well," Stanage growled, "isn't it? You 
ought to have it. Bubs. It gets you out of holes, 
you know." 

"You may not know, Holy, that that's one 
reason for your name." 

"What? Oh, I see. Holy, for gettin' in holes, 
you know. That 's rather good, now. I get into 
enough of 'em. In one now. But I thought 
Holy meant somethin' sacred — ais you used 
the word, Bubs." 

"Oh, no," said Burbury quickly, "Nothing 
sacred about you. Holy." 

Stanage tumed to me. "Holy's short for 
Holbom," he observed. "My name's Holbom. 
I say," he added, his face lighting up in antic- 
ipation, "you've Ijeard of High Holbom, 
haven't you?" 

I nodded, smiling. I would try not to disap- 
point him again. 

"My family seat, you know," he said, looking 
about with satisfaction. 

I laughed gently. I did not have to try. 
There was something appealing about Stanage 
in spite of his heaviness. 
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"That's Stanage's standard joke," Burbury 
observed. "I've heard it twenty-three times 
and it is always the same. Give you my word. 
Is n't it, Mary?" 

"It is the only one I ever heard from him 
until this morning," Mary said sweetly. 

"I say," Stanage protested. "I say, now." 

Mary smoothed him out. It did not take 
much time or trouble. He preferred to be 
pleasant and not to believe that the others were 
purposely tormenting him. There was some 
excuse for Burbury. He had been very nearly 
a week shut up in that boat with him, and I 
should think that Stanage might get on any- 
body's nerves in a week. 

Presently Mary Vane appeared quietly at the 
piazza steps. I suppose she had not seen Bur- 
bury and Stanage, but she could not have over- 
looked the yacht, which she may have mistaken 
for an immigrant ship. It does not look much 
like one. 

"Oh ! " she said, under her breath. " I did n't 
know." 

She was very sober, as she has been in these 
more recent days since her father's seizure. I 
do not think I have seen her smfle since she 
went to the Fales house; but I have not seen so 
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much of her as Mary has. Since she has about 
given up going on the water she has lost much of 
her color and has become rather pale and white; 
and she seems to choose dark colors for her 
dress. It gives the effect of mourning. I do not 
doubt that her feelings are in accordance with 
that effect. She cannot feel hilarious. But I do 
not believe she is aware how striking her ap- 
pearance is. 

Burbury and Stanage were aware of it, and 
Stanage got up with an alacrity which nobody 
would have expected of him. Felicia presented 
Burbury with some pride and Stanage with no 
trace of pride. I thought she mumbled Miss 
Vane's name so that it could not possibly have 
been heard clearly by either man. Burbury 
smiled and Stanage looked puzzled, and I 
glanced at Mary and she smiled and shook her 
head. 

Miss Vane sat down, but she did not stay 
long and she said little while she did stay. It 
occurred to me that she must have had some 
errand and that the presence of Burbury and 
Stanage must have interfered with its accom- 
plishment. She had not been there fifteen 
minutes when she rose to go. 

At the foot of the steps she paused. "Will 
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you walk a little way with me, Mr. Stanage? 
she asked in her direct way. 

She made no excuses for her request, which 
must have seemed extraordinary to Stanage. 
Perhaps it did not. His vanity may have been 
great enough — at any rate, he did not show 
amazement too plainly. 

"If I may," he replied readily. "I was just 
going to ask you if I might n't." 

Burbury, secure behind a post, succeeded in 
repressing a snicker. Miss Vane walked away 
dowly. 

"Be with you directly," Stanage said. 

He had already risen and he whispered in my 
ear. 

"Did n't catch the lady's name." 

"Did n't you?" I retumed, smiling. "WeU, 
hurry, or you won't catch the lady. It 's a great 
chance. She never asked me to walk a little way 
with her." 

"And don't you wish she would, Peter?" 
Burbury asked in low tones. 

"I say!" Stanage exclaimed reproachfully; 
then he tumed quickly to Mary. "You tell me, 
won't you ? " 

Mary was laughing and so was Burbury. 
"Go along," she said as soon as she could speak. 
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"You don't want her to think you 're unwilling, 
do you?" 

"No, I don't," he growled. "But you're a 
crowd of muffs. That's what I think. Well, I 
don't know where I'm goin', but I'll be back 
soon. Good-bye." 

Smiling pleasantly, he went down the steps. 
At the comer, just before he turned, he looked 
back and waved his hand to us. 



XXIV 

For a week now we have had beautiful weather, 
mellow and warm: a sort of Indian summer, 
very much belated. The cold snap which 
scared me into hauling up the ketch was a false 
alarm, it seems, but it is really more than half 
Felicia's fault that I am left boatless. If she had 
expressed a proper unwillingness, I should 
never have done it. I would put the ketch in the 
water again now, but I am afraid that very act 
would bring this weather to an end; and we 
have the schooner, which Stanage says belongs 
to him. And his ocean steamer lies anchored, 
half a mile out. 

We fully expected to have an account of his 
walk home with Mary Vane, but we never have 
heard him mention it, except to wax rather en- 
thusiastic about her and to call her a fine girl ! 
Deuced fine girl, you know! Nobody disputes 
that, do they? I should rather think not. 
Nobody jlisputed it, and Stanage was satisfied. 
And, looking about to make sure, he caught 
Mary's amused eye fixed upon him, and he 
stammered and got redder than ever. 
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"Well, she is, Mary," he said. "Father ill 
and things not — er — goin' just right, you 
know. They seem to be rather in a hole, and 
Miss Vane doin' her best to pull 'em out, you 
know, and I say she's a fine girl." 

"Bless you, Holy," Mary replied gently — 
almost affectionately, "we know she is; fine and 
brave." 

"That's it," he agreed; "fine and brave. 
That's worth while, you know, bein' fine and 
brave." 

And poor Stanage looked out, very soberly, 
at his ocean steamer. It did not seem like him 
to look in that way at his brand-new boat. You 
would have expected him to be hilarious when- 
ever he set eyes on it. 

It was two days ago that he asked us all to go 
out in the schooner. He noticed some hesitation 
and other evidence of doubt on my part. 

"Oh, she's mine now," he said in an off-hand 
way. "Took her over. Bought her, you know. 
Always wanted a boat like that. Thought it 
might give 'em a hand up out of their hole, 
too," he mumbled hastily. "Get in 'em often 
enough myself." 

He turned away. ".By the way," he said 
quite casually, turning back again, "Miss 
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Vane's goin*. Do you mind lettin' me take 
your horse to fetch her?" 

I did not mind in the least, but I suggested 
his taking Burbury along, as my horse had a 
way of going that was somewhat peculiar. He 
did not receive the suggestion with pleasure, 
but he took Burbury, Felicia went, too. I do 
not know what has come over Felicia. She 
follows Burbury about as if she were a dog; in 
much the same way that Sinkers followed me 
about lat first. 

They were gone for some time. When they 
retumed Felicia confided to me that Mary Vane 
called Stanage into the house, leaving her and 
Burbury to sit in the wagon, and he was gone 
nearly half an hour. There was no time to tell 
me more, even if Felicia knew any more, for 
Stanage and Miss Vanewere coming up behind 
us. They were not saying anything at all, so far 
as I could make out, but Miss Vane was smiling 
faintly. 

It was a bit cool on the water, but Mary 
wrapped herself in a heavy cape. I was sur- 
prised that she had been willing to come, but 
my father had already consented and I suppose 
she did not wish to be left all alone. Maiy Vane 
was sitting next her a^nd Stanage had the wheel. 
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Felicia and Burbury were somewhere about, 
of course, but I am afraid we paid but little at- 
tention to them. You can't expect much of 
engaged people. 

I wandered about the deck, feeling lonely and 
depressed, until Stanage called me. 

"I say, Mr. Harden," he observed, "I like 
that horse of yours. You don't happen to 
know, I suppose, where there's another just 
like him?" 

I did n't know, but I told him where I bought 
Chief. I thought it likely that he might pick 
one up in almost any city of good size, for auto- 
mobiles were rapidly displacing horses. I ad- 
vised him to try New York. 

He said that that was a good idea which had 
never occurred to him, and that he might pick 
up one and take it across on his boat — take the 
horse, not the idea. And he observed, with a 
laugh, that there was likely to be room enough. 
He made some further remarks, which I did not 
hear. I am afraid that I was giving more atten- 
tion to the talk which I overheard going on 
behind my back. 

I was standing between Stanage and the two 
Marys. It was cold enough for Mary Vane to 
take a part of Mary Alnwick's cloak without 
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remonstrance, and they now sat enveloped in 
it. Miss Vane was speaking in low tones and 
the first part of what she said had escaped me. 
"So he took this boat," she went on, "and 
father's yacht and the launch and the island 
in settlement. We owed him a great deal of 
money. It is only since my father's illness that 
I have known anything about it, but I thought 
it my business to find out. I found out many 
things." She stopped and seemed to swallow 
her emotion. It must have been rather hard to 
get down, but she did it with an eifort and con- 
tinued. " It would be a relief to tell you — to 
tell somebody — what those things were like, 
but I won't. I might be sorry for it. I felt that 
he was getting the worse of the bargain, but 
he said that he was ashamed to take so much. 
He'absolutely declined to include my boat. He 
said that if he took my own especial boat he 
should be kicking himself forever after, and 
kickin' he said, was a proceedin' he didn't 
much care for, you know." Miss Vane laughed 
a little as she quoted, but there was a tremor in 
her laugh. "TTiis morning I took him in to see 
my father. You may not know, Mary, that 
father has seemed afraid that some one would 
come after him, and I guessed that he was the 
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one. So I took him in. I lioped that father — 
that it might help him to get well if he saw that 
things were all right and that Mr. Stanage was 
kindly disposed." 

"And did it?" Mary asked. 

"I don't know." Miss Vane's voice was so 
low that I scarcely heard her reply. "I hope so. 
But I wanted you to know that the island and 
all our boats are his — Mr. Stanage's — now, 
and I wanted you to know what he has done. 
He — he had every right to show us any- 
thing but kindness — but the kindness he 
has shown." 

"Holy is kind," Mary answered reflectively. 
"He sometimes blusters, but he never could be 
anything but kind in the end. If kindness were 
all!" she added as if to herself. 

Stanage had heard his name, or he thought 
he had, and his face got redder than ever. 
"What you two talkin' about? Tellin' secrets ? " 

"It's no secret. Holy," Mary Alnwick said, 
smiling, "that you have acquired some very 
valuable property just across the Sound." 

Mary Vane flushed and Stanage spoke 
quickly. "It's all right," he said defensively. 
"Property 's valuable enough. I '11 make a good 
bit on that. Have an idea how I '11 do it, but my 
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scheme is n't all worked out yet. Kjiew it was 
good or I should n't have bought it." 

Burbury had risen from his place, wherever 
that was, and had sauntered up. Felicia fol- 
lowed closely in his wake. 

"What's Holy bought now?" he asked 
amiably. "Bought the Sound, Holy?" 

Stanage disdained a reply. 

"Perhaps it's the Rock of Despair," Burbury 
continued casually. "I see he's headin' for it. 
Wants to show us his new property, I suppose. 
I want to tell you, Holy, that I prefer the view 
you '11 get if you keep off a little. See that stick 
stickin' out of the water, with stripes on it?" 

"The spar buoy?" Stanage was indignant. 
"Of course I see it. Channel buoy. I'msteerin' 
for it." 

"Yes, dear old chap, I see you are. But it 
isn't a channel buoy. Holy. There's a rock 
under that buoy. It's a very business-like rock 
with five feet of water on it at low tide; may be 
seven feet now. If you're determined to go on 
as you 're goin', just let me oflF right here, will 
you?" 

Burbury was taking off his coat, without 
haste. It would be just like him to slip over- 
board and swim ashore. We were all laughing 
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at him — all but Stanage and Miss Vane. She 
did not know him as well as we did and was a 
little fearful. 

I am afraid Stanage cursed a little under his 
breath. I know that he kept off hastily. It was 
time that he did. We were not more than a 
hundred feet from the buoy. Stanage gazed 
into the water under the buoy as we went by 
but he did not see anything. 

"That's the Rock of Despair, Holy," Bur- 
bury remarked as we passed. "I should advise 
you to take a good look at that buoy, so 't 
you '11 know it when you see it. You 'd hate to 
hang up your new schooner. By the way, where 
are you goin' — if you know?" 

"There's an island — " Stanage began. 

"Oh, yes," Burbury interrupted. "Suppose 
you mean Lesser Pungatit. You 're goin' into 
Punk Hole, are n't you ? " 

Stanage shook his head. "I don't know the 



names — " 



(( 



Nice names, " Burbury commented. "Bet- 
ter learn 'em. Holy. And, if you 're goin' into 
Punk Hole, you'd better get a pilot. Peter's a 
pilot for these waters." 

This badgering made Stanage doubtful, and 
he offered the wheel to me. I suggested Miss 
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Vane. The change appealed to Stanage and it 
was Miss Vane who took us into Punk Hole. 
The moorings had not been taken up and the 
schooner came handily up to her own. 

We went ashore, but I did not know what for 
and I have not yet found out; for we did noth- 
ing but wander about the island, which looked 
inhospitable and desolate. But what could you 
expect at this season? Miss Vane showed 
Stanage the house and he saw the foundations 
of the fine new house which was to have been 
built — with his money, as likely as not — but 
had not been. At last Stanage and Burbury 
and I found ourselves near those foundations. 
Felicia hovered in the middle distance, not 
knowing whether to advance or to retreat, and 
Stanage gazed somewhat moumfully into the 
cavernous cellar. 

" What do you think you 're goin' to do with it. 
Holy ? " Burbury asked. " Sell it to somebody ? " 

"Yes," Stanage answered thoughtfully. 
" Scheme is n't worked out yet, but I thought 
of selling it to the Government." 

"English?" Burbury inquired. "You'd find 
that difficult; certain obstacles in the way." 

"Any old government that '11 buy it. Sort of 
a retreat, you know." 
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"Central American governments might find 
it useful as a retreat; most any of 'em." 

Stanage looked puzzled. " I mean a sort of a 
retreat for people that are gettin' well or — " 

"Gettin' worse," said Burbury quickly. 
"That's a rippin' idea, Holy; but don't you 
think you can get me into your scheme, for you 
can't, you know." 

"Wouldn't let you in if you wanted to 
come," Stanage retorted. "I'll run my Home 
for Con — Con — " He could not seem to find 
the word. 

"Convalescents?" Burbury suggested. "Or 
is it Consumptives, Holy? There's apt to be a 
difference." 

"Or Confidence men," said Stanage with a 
laugh at his own wit. 

"They need a home," Burbury remarked, 
"and they could pay for it, very probably. But 
it would be great for the lepers." 

Then Felicia came and took Burbury away, 
and Stanage looked at me and winked. We 
followed. 

There was luncheon on board at the mooring, 
Stanage producing a huge hamper; and we went 
home afterwards. I had half hoped that we 
might go over toward Singing Reef, but every- 
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body was too cold, and I did not suggest it. 
Everybody but Stanage and me went up to the 
house to get warm. I looked about for Sinkers, 
but could not see him, and I asked Burbury to 
send him down. 

Stanage and I got the sails half furled, and 
then he rebelled and said he would get two of 
his men to finish the job. He started off and I 
with him. After all, it was his boat. I was 
going to the bam to see why Sinkers had not 
come, and hoped to get rid of Stanage, but he 
was too quick for me. He had caught sight of 
some figures before the bam door; two of them 
moving figures. 

"There's a mill," he said excitedly; "come 
on and let's see it. Bubs is there and I'll bet 
he's referee." 

I did n't know what he meant. Who could 
be the participants in his so-called mill? I saw 
Burbury clearly enough, and there was nobody- 
else but Sinkers — Sinkers was It; Sinkers and 
Mike. I could n't see them clearly yet, but I 
knew it as well as if I could. 

Burbury heard us coming, held up his hand 
and turned and came to meet us. 

"Your man, Sinkers, was very busy, Peter,'* 
he said in explanation. " I found him engaged 
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in an argument with Mike. He lcx)ked ugly and 
I think he was lookin' for a knife. Mike was 
mad too, and I know he was tryin' to get a 
chance at that knobby stick he keeps in the 
bam. Neither of 'em could. I stopped 'em, but 
I thought they might as well have it out now, 
as long as they were at it, so I explained the 
rules of the game to 'em, said I 'd see fair play, 
and started 'em in again. They've been at it 
for five rounds. They haven't stuck to the 
rules, exactly," he said apologetically, "but 
they've meant to fight fair and I have n't been 
hard on 'em. It's a draw, so far,'' he added 
seriously. "Shall we go on?" 

I could not help laughing at him. "Not if 
it can be avoided, Burbury," I replied; "but I 
can't tell until I have seen the men." 
I "I think they're pretty well cooled off 
now," he retumed; "but if I had stopped 'em 
first off it would have meant murder some day. 
I 've seen enough of that." 

It was the first time he had alluded to that in 
my hearing. I looked at him in surprise. 

"Oh," he said, answering my look, "that's 
what took me to England — murder on a vessel 
I was on. I '11 tell you about it some day if you 
care to hear it. But here we are." 
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Mike and Sinkers were seated on a bench by 
the bam door. Mike was grinning and Sinkers 
once more wore his cheerful smile, and they 
were conversing in a friendly way; if Sinkers's 
attempts could be called a part of conversation. 
Stanage was distinctly disappointed, although 
he saw at once that going on was out of the 
question. 

"Stand up,*' Burbury ordered. 

They obeyed at once. 

"Face each other," Burbury continued. 

They faced each other, but Mike was sur- 
prised. "Are ye goin' t' have us do a round or 
two more, sir? I 'm willin', but lave me tell you, 
th' dago and I are both satisfied." 

"It's a draw," Burbury announced. "Shake 
hands." 

"Faith, an' I will that," said Mike, grinning 
broadly. Sinkers showed a badly bruised eye, | 

but he smiled more cheerfully than ever as 
Mike pumped his arm up and down. "Sinkers, ! 

me boy, ye 're a better man than I took ye for. 
I 'm proud to know ye." 

I was smiling as Mike turned to me. 

"We'll be about our business now, sir," he 
said. "Ye don't reelly know a man," he added 
in apology, "until ye've fought him." 



XXV 

I HAVE not had a chance to see Mary Vane 
alone since Stanage has been here. I don't 
know why, exactly, and I don't mind it so 
much as I should have a few weeks ago, but it 
is exasperating that it is so. When I come to 
think of it, it seems to be Mary Alnwick who has 
been responsible for that state of affairs. On 
the few occasions on which I have planned to 
see Mary Vane or on which I thought I was 
going to see her alone, so that we could feel as 
free to talk as — well, as freely as we found that 
we wanted to, Mary Alnwick has popped up and 
prevented it, innocently, I have no sufficient 
reason to doubt. But it has set me to think- 
ing. It seemed, at one time, as if she made op- 
portunities for me; almost sent me oflF to Mary 
Vane with a pat on the back. It may not have 
been so at all. It certainly is not so now. Those 
pats on the back are reserved for Stanage. As I 
said at the beginning, I don't so much mind the 
mere fact of not seeing Mary Vane alone. She 
may be relieved at the change; it occurs to me 
as I write that she may even have requested 
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it, but I do not believe that. It is the palpable 
favoring of Stanage that galls me. I believe 
that I must be getting jealous of him. He does 
not deserve such favor. 

Why, last night, we were all sitting very 
pleasantly together in the house. It is too cold 
to sit out of doors, although this beautiful fall 
weather is keeping on into December. It is the 
most extraordinary December that I remember; 
but I am not the oldest inhabitant. Burbury 
had been singing. Since we discovered that he 
has a voice which can only be described as 
magnificent, we have given him little rest. 

Stanage had not seemed particularly inter- 
ested in Burbury's singing. Operas and Scotch 
ballads are not in his line, I suppose, and when 
he got a chance he asked Burbury to sing any 
one of the several songs which he named. I do 
not remember the names, but they were of this 
sort: "My La-La Girl"; "Where you goin% 
Baby ? " " Swing me, Honey '* ; and some others 
of the same evidently classical character. 

Burbury smiled as he sat down on the piano- 
bench beside Felicia. "I think IVe sung 
enough for to-night. Holy," was his only 
answer. 

It may have been to soften Holy's evident 
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disappointment that Mary suggested his taking 
her for a walk. She wanted to be out for a while 
and they could n't sit, you know. And Holy 
rose with less of alacrity than you would have 
expected at such a request and they went out. 
Stanage seems to be in demand for walks. If 
he takes enough of them it will do him good. 
Walking is reconunended as an exercise for men 
of his habits. 

Soon after they had gone, I went upstairs. 
This seemed to amuse Burbury, too, and he 
smiled again. I suppose he was in the mood 
to be amused at anything, for there could be 
nothing particularly amusing in that. 

"I hope you're not goin' on our account, 
Peter," he said. "We were thinkin' of walkin* 
a bit, too." 

"Were we ? " asked Felicia. "Very well, then." 

I was not going on anybody's account but 
my own. 

"The glare from that confounded lighthouse, 
Burbury," I observed, "is very confusing. 
Good-night." 

I heard his laugh as I plodded up the stairs. 
And I lighted my reading-lamp and shut my 
door — I hardly dared to lock it, although I 
should have felt safer so; and I opened one of 
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my windows a little way. It makes my hands 
and my feet cold to have the window open in 
December, but my head gets unbearably hot if 
I write with windows shut, and that reading- 
lamp is a regular furnace, anyway. Writing at 
night does not suit me at all, and I do not find 
writing at night conducive to sleep either, now 
that I get less air and exercise than I get in the 
summer. But I have an idea that I have said 
all this before. 

I did not make a success of my writing, 
although I tried hard. No doubt I tried too 
hard; for I have found that, without exception, 
when I have to try hard, what I do is not worth 
doing. What I wrote last night — it was not so 
much either — I burned up this morning. I 
have to bum it; no waste-basket for me yet. 
And while I was writing I could not seem to 
forget that there was that idiotic ass, Stanage, 
walking with Mary somewhere. If I did not 
consciously remember it, it was in the back of 
my head all the time. I wondered where they 
had gone. The Rock was out of the question; 
so was the boat-house. They would not care for 
that seat behind the lilacs and the honeysuckle, 
for it was too cold to sit, and Stanage might not 
fancy the lighthouse, anyway. They must have 
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gone out on the road. And, just as I had 
reached that conclusion, the faint sound of 
voices floated in at the window. The voices 
were low, but they were quite clear, and I 
listened shamelessly. 

It was Mary's voice that I heard at first. She 
was finishing something of which the first part 
had escaped me. 

" So you see. Holy," she was saying, " I can't 
doit. I—" 

"Oh, I say!" he protested; but his protest 
did not impress me as coming from his heart. 
To be sure, I did not know what he was pro- 
testing against, but I was to find out. "I say, 
Mary, you are n't goin' to throw me over that 
way, are you?" 

"Now, Holy," Mary said gently, "you know 
I am not throwing you over. I — " 

"I 'd like to know what you do call it, then," 
he interrupted. 

"I agreed to let you have my answer," 
Mary continued, without noticing his interrup- 
tion, "the next time I saw you, and I told you 
distinctly that you were not to follow me over 
here." 

"But you've been seein' me every day for a 
long time and you 've not given it." 
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"I know. But this is the first chance IVe 
had, and I only got this in the most barefaced 
manner. Now, Holy," she said hurriedly, for 
he was about to interrupt again, "let me finish. 
To tell you the truth, I like you better now than 
I ever have liked you, but it is n't in the right 
way.*' 

"Then," he replied slowly, "if you had taken 
me, it would have been for my — my — " 

"Money," she ended for him, for he did not 
seem to be able to finish the sentence he had 
begun. "Your money and because I did like 
you — and because my family rather urged me. 
I did n't love you. Holy, and I don't. And it 
would n't be fair to either of us for me to — to 
marry you." 

" I would have been glad to get you," he said, 
"on any terms." 

"And would you be glad to get me now on 
those terms?" she asked. 

"Yes," he replied in jevident hastei "I say, 
Mary, you would n't, would you?" 

"No," Mary answered, laughing a little. 
"That was n't a fair question for me to ask 
and I beg your pardon. But I was n't going to 
take you up. I would n't, so make your mind 
easy." 
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"Oh, I say!" he remonstrated. "I say, now! 
You don't think I meant it that way ? " 

"What I think is that we are going to be the 
best of friends." 

"Of course we are; that is, if you won't be 



more." 



The voice was not at all what would be ex- 
pected from a man who has just been rejected 
by the lady of his heart. There was an inter- 
val of silence; thoughtful silence, I suppose, 
although Stanage is not capable of very deep 
thought. 

" I 'm sorry, Mary," Stanage said, at last. 

" So am I, Holy; that is, I 'm sorry that it has 
to be so if you would like it different. Naturally, 
I'm not sorry that it is. We ought to go in 
now," she added briskly. "Peter's gone up. I 
saw his light as we came in." 

There was a faint crunching on the gravel, 
presumably of Stanage's shoes as he backed 
away to look; then more faint crunching as he 
stole back to Mary. 

"I say, his window 's open." It was a whis- 
per, but Stanage's whispers are not difficult to 
hear. "Do you suppose he heard?" 

"Oh, it's not likely," she answered indiffer- 
ently. "Probably he's too busy with his 
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papers or his bills or something. He 's not 
thinking of us, Holy. He 's figuring out the cost 
of an egg or a stalk of asparagus or a quart of 
milk." 

Stanage's great laugh rang out, then it 
stopped. " But, Mary, Harden 's not mean, you 
know. Should never call him mean." 

My thanks, Mr. Stanage, are due you for 
your good opinion. 

"Oh, no," said Mary hastily; "never mean; 
only a good farmer. And good farmers nowa- 
days have to know about costs." 

"Oh," said Stanage. "Well, what I don't 
know about farmin' would fill a library." 

There was another interval of silence during 
which interval imagine Mr. Stanage plunged in 
thought. 

"Well," rather impatiently from Mary, " I 'm 
going in." 

Sounds of slow movement on Stanage's part. 

"I say, Mary." 

"Well?" 

"You know Mr. Vane's better; been better 
ever since I went in to see him." 

"How in the world did you hear that. Holy?" 

There was mischief in Mary's voice, but, 
apparently, Stanage did not notice it. 
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"Miss Vane told me." 

There was a ripple of laughter from Mary. 

"All roads lead to Rome still, don't they? 
Ah, well. Holy, I 'm glad of it." 

"What's Rome got to do with it?" Stanage 
growled. 

Then I heard their steps on the piazza and 
the door opening and shutting and a mumble 
of voices in the hall, but I could distinguish 
nothing. 

I slept better than usual last night. All the 
same, I shall not forgive Mary for making 
me out as busy figuring the cost of a stalk of 
asparagus. 



XXVI 

It 18 now nearly a week since I overheard 
that conversation between Mary and Stanage. 
Mary has been so much more cheerful since 
that occasion that nobody could have helped 
noticing it. She has been her old self once more. 
Stanage does not appear to be much cast down; 
not nearly as much as I should be if I had been 
in his place. He seems really cheerful, and has 
talked and laughed as loudly as ever and has 
told stories which he evidently thought were 
funny. Nobody laughed at them except Stan- 
age himself, which fact did not cause him an- 
noyance, so far as I could see. My father and 
I occasionally tried to soften the blow by 
laughing a little, gently, but that surprised him 
so much that we gave it up. 

Stanage announced last night that he was 
going to New York to find a horse just like mine 
and he asked my permission to take him out and 
get him weighed. I gave the permission readily 
enough and offered to go with him for the pur- 
pose, but he did not seem to hanker for com- 
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pany, so we let him go alone. It must have been 
about midnight when he came back and routed 
out Mike and Sinkers to put Chief up again. I 
am a light sleeper, and I heard Mike making 
remarks after Stanage had gone and I heard 
Sinkers laugh cheerfully in response. I also 
heard Stanage getting into his boat down at my 
float-stage. Early this morning Mike appeared, 
to inform me that the nigh for'ard wheel of the 
wagon had been broken but had been patched 
up again. I wondered how Stanage had man- 
aged to break it; but I wondered more how in the 
world he had got it patched at that hour. / 
cannot persuade our blacksmith even to make 
me a pair of andirons. 

Stanage himself solved my doubts. He came 
ashore, obviously prepared to go to New York 
by train, and I asked him if he was not afraid 
that his steamer would be frozen in before he 
got back. He laughed and said that he thought 
not; that he was lookin' for no change in the 
weather for the next two days, anyway. 

"By the way, Harden," he added, somewhat 
embarrassed, "I managed to break a wheel 
last night. Awfully clumsy of me, you know. 
Rather dark, and I ran into a tree. Horse 
goin' at a good clip. I had that patched and I 
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ordered a new one. It'll be here in a couple of 
days. Awfully sorry." 

I replied that it did not matter, and I ex- 
pressed the hope that he was not hurt. I 
thought it rather remarkable that he was not, 
and rather lucky that he was alone. 

"No, thank you, / was n't hurt," he said. 
Then he seemed to flush, although I could not 
be sure of it, for Stanage's face is very red at the 
best; but he was distinctly embarrassed and 
awkward. "Horse weighed fifteen hundred; 
fifteen ten," he corrected. 

I looked at him and made up my mind that 
he was lying and that he had not had Chief 
weighed at all. 

"How did you prevail ^ upon the black- 
smith?" I asked. "He won't do anything for 
me. 

He patted his pocket. "That fetches 'em.'* 

That does n't fetch 'em in this village; not 
without fail. They are a very independent lot, 
and there must have been some other reason* 
But Stanage was evidently waiting for some- 
thing, so I offered to send Sinkers down to the 
station with him. It is about eight miles each 
way, and I warned him not to run over children. 
As to Sinkers I felt no fear. He is very cautious 
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and would probably walk the horse all the way 
home. 

I opened the gate for them myself, and stood 
watching them disappearing down the road in 
a cloud of dust. I saw them veer suddenly to 
one side of the road and then back. Stanage 
was driving and I trembled for that invalid 
wheel; but the wagon settled down on all fours 
— I could see it but vaguely for the dust — and 
out of the dust-cloud a figure emerged. It was 
Mary, and Stanage had not even slackened 
speed as he had passed her. 

I walked down the road to meet her. She 
took my arm absent-mindedly, and then she 
became aware of what she had done and 
blushed faintly and dropped it. I know, for I 
was watching her. 

"Did you see, Peter?'* she asked. "Holy 
almost ran over me. I had to jump. I don't 

think he saw me at all." 

« 

I thought it strange. 

"Yes, is n't it? I can't get used to it when 
he 's been, for years — " Her voice trailed off 
into silence; then she began again. "But per- 
haps it is n't strange either, for I told him, a few 
days ago, that — " Again she did not finish. 
She did not seem able to finish any sentence. 
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Mary," I said, "you ought not to have 
begun either of those sentences. I couldn't 
help gathering information from them, in 
spite of the fact that you did n't exactly tell 
me anything." 

"Well?" she inquired. "What of it? Did 
you think I did n't know that?" 

I suppose I did think that. My first impulse 
is to take whatever is said at its face value. 

"Is this a suitable occasion for items of 
personal history?" 

"I don't know. It may be." 

" Confidences are barred, you remember." 

"Now, Peter," she said earnestly, "I want 
you to tell me just why you insist on that. I 
agreed rather indignantly when you said it 
before, but if I want to tell you — in confi- 
dence, of course — about things — which have 
— well, about things, why should n't you hear 
what I choose to tell you ? Why, you could n't 
begin to understand about — about me with- 
out knowing the confidences, as you call them, 
either directly or by implication. You are not 
to think that I mean to tell you any," she 
added hastily; "I only want your views." 

I laughed. "My views are not important. 
I only think it is not quite fair to the other 
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person, the one who gave you the confidences 
in the first place. I suppose I should be inter- 
ested enough to hear them. Most of us are.*' 

"I see," she said, nodding her head. "Under 
the circumstances, I conclude that this is not 
a suitable occasion for personal history; that 
there will be no such occasion. Don't you see, 
Peter, that I can't give you what I assume that 
you asked for without some of the confidences 
which you say must be barred ? I might fill out 
a blank for ^ Who's Who.'" 

"Name in full, Mary Chiltem Alnwick; 
Place of birth. Unknown; Date of birth. Some 
day of some month in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight; Education, when and 
where received. Unknown to the deponent, but 
at some English schools which are supposed to 
impart a high polish, polishing the nickel as 
well as blacking the stove and requiring no 
gloves — " 

She laughed suddenly and gayly. "Oh, but 
they did require them sometimes, and I am 
afraid they did n't black the stove, although 
they polished the nickel." Then she went on 
with the catalogue. "Religious denomination, 
Church of England; Favorite amusements, — I 
should have to leave that blank, — or, no, we 
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would say driving with Peter Harden and hold- 
ing the gong-rope. Then there would come a 
lot of blanks. It would n't be any use, Peter, 
they would n't accept it." 

"You may thank your stars that they 
would n't, Mary." 

"You can't guess where I have been," she 
said, with a sudden change of subject. 

"To Mary Vane's," I replied promptly. 
**Give me something easier." 

She laughed again suddenly. "How did you 
guess ? But never mind. You can't guess how 
Mary Vane got a black eye. It is a terrible one, 
Peter, all swollen up and a beautiful purple 
hue." 

"I can. Stanage ran into a tree last ni^t 
and threw her out and broke my wheel." 

''fFhatr She had stopped stock-still. We 
were just at my gate. "Did Holy tell you?" 
I "He told me that he ran into a tree and said 
that he was not hurt. I don't know what tree.'^ 

" O — oh ! " Mary exclaimed under her breath. 

At that moment Burbury came past the cor- 
ner of the house. Felicia trotted dutifully after, 
and caught him and got into step and they 
were going on, arm in arm, when I whistled and 
they both looked around and waited for us, I 
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saw Felicia turn to Burbury and say something 
and smile. 

I asked Burbury if he was going anywhere in 
particular. 

"Why, yes," he answered. "Thought we'd 
take the dory and drift around for a couple of 
hours or so. Maybe we'll go and look over 
Holy's boat. Felicia's not seen it. Happy to 
show it to you and Mary if you care about 
seein' it. It's a good chance while Holy 's gone 
on a vain errand." 

I looked at Mary, but she shook her head. 
She would n't go, thank you. Bubs. She got a 
very good view from the shore. 

Burbury laughed. "Got to get the dory 
down," he said. "No trouble at all. Don't you 
bother, Peter." 

But I would bother, and we all went down to 
the boat-house together, and Felicia and Bur- 
bury and I got the dory out of her winter quar- 
ters on a pair of high horses in the back of the 
boat-house, and the mast and sails and rudder 
and oars from the rack overhead. It was very 
little trouble for three people who knew just 
what to do, and Felicia got in, and then Bur- 
bury. He shoved oif , hoisting the sails as he did 
so, then turned and waved his hand to us; and 
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they sailed away in the gentle breeze. Felicia 
lcx)ked absolutely happy. It must be worth 
while to be as happy as she looked. 

We turned away in silence to seek a shel- 
tered, sunny spot where there was something to 
sit upon. The south side of the boat-house is 
sunny, and there is a rough bench there. I 
made the bench one idle day in the late fall, a 
few years ago. It is now weather-beaten and 
looks as if it might have been in that spot for a 
century or so. 

I led the way to it and Mary followed. "Will 
you sit down, Mary? I can recommend the 
bench. It was made especially for this occasion. 
It might be better, but it is better than it 
looks." 

"It might be very much worse," she replied; 
and she laughed and sat herself on the bench 
and made a place for me beside her. "But I 
don't understand. You must have made this 
bench long before you knew me. Explain." 

"I did n't know why I was making it, but I 
now perceive that it was made especially for 
you and me." 

"Oh," she said, and smiled and seemed not 
displeased. "How many girls have you said 
that to, Peter?" 
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"One," I answered after some thought. 
"Only one." 

"So there was one," she said gently. "When 
was it, Peter, and what was her name? That is, 
if you don't mind telling — confidences barred." 

"I don't mind in the least," I answered care- 
lessly. "I don't think she would either. Her 
name was — and still is, I believe, Mary Chil- 
tem Alnwick." 

"O Peter," she cried, "I like that. I do. 
Are n't you going to sit down ? " 

I sat down, and I remarked, irrelevantly, 
upon Felicia's very evident happiness. 

Yes," Mary replied somewhat wistfully; 

she is happy and she ought to be and I am 
glad of it. She deserves it. She has exactly 
what she wants and has wanted for nearly 
three years. Don't you think that is enough to 
make any girl — any one — happy? I 'm sure 
/ should be if — " she hesitated and stopped. 
Then she gave a little laugh. "Felicia's happi- 
ness makes me envious." 

I looked at her in surprise. 

"Why, Mary, are n't you happy? You have 
all that any girl could wish for, it seems to me. 
And you must have had more attention than 
you quite knew what to do with." 
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"And did you think that made happiness^ 
Peter? What made you think that?'* 

"Something Felicia said, I suppose." I could 
not tell her of Felicia's injunction to go and 
make love to her if I wanted to, for she liked it. 

"What was it?'* 

"Oh, she said that I was not to take you too 
seriously/* 

She said nothing. I could not see her eyes. 

"But Pm afraid the attentions you have had 
these last few months — my attentions — have 
been a bore." 

She had plucked a blade of dry grass and 
was picking it to pieces. She shook her head 
slightly. 

"You have never bored me, Peter,'* she said 
in a very small voice, "never.** 

We said nothing after that for some time. I 
hardly knew what to say; and we sat there and 
gazed out at the waters of the Sound. We could 
just see the water over the field of wiry, with- 
ered grass which waved in the breeze, — the 
grass of my lawn, so-called. The dory, with 
Felicia and Burbury in it, was just coming up 
to the gangway of Stanage's ocean steamer. 

"What did Burbury mean, Mary, by saying 
that Stanage had gone on a *vain* errand?** 
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"IVe no doubt that Holy has undertaken 
some business for Mr. Vane, but I don't know 
definitely." 

She spoke shortly and very soberly, or so it 
seemed to me. I could not account for it. I 
looked at her, but she would not meet my eyes. 

"Is there anything wrong, Mary?" 

She shook her head, but made no other reply. 
Is it anything I Ve done or said?" 
No, it's nothing you've done or said.*' 
Then she seemed to be amused in spite of her- 
self and she laughed suddenly and stopped as 
suddenly. 

I was puzzled and gave it up; and I looked 
again at that boat of Stanage's and I saw Bur- 
bury walking along her deck and Felicia trot-^ 
ting after. 

"Now, there's Felicia," I observed. "Her 
behavior makes me almost 'ashamed of hen 
It is n't in the least what you would ex- 
pect." 

" Is n't It ? " Mary asked, smiling at me again. 

"No. She's — well, she's tamed, docile. 
She follows Burbury around as if she were a pet 
animal. And she used to have some spirit." 

"She has yet. But I know. She dotes on 
it — following Burbury aroimd. You know^ 
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of course, it is n't anything Burbury has 
done." 

"Oh, I was n't criticizing Burbury." 

"It is what makes us happiest, Peter," Mary 
went on, speaking low and picking at the 
remains of that luckless piece of grass. "To 
find some one that we want to follow after and 
to know that he wants us to — or I don't mean 
it literally, of course, but — you remember, 
Peter, * Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and — '" 

She broke off suddenly and threw away the 
small remnant of grass and stooped over to 
pluck another dry stalk. It was a strange 
speech for a woman to make to her mother-in- 
law; but I did not say so. Then the Emperor of 
the Germans came sneaking down, looking for 
Sinkers, I suppose. He stopped at Mary's laiees 
and looked up into her face, and she rested her 
hands on his head, while he stood immovable. 

I looked at her, but she did not look up. 

"Would you do so, Mary? Would you like to 
do it?" 

I had forgotten Felicia's waming, I am 
afraid; and I had forgotten Mary Vane's very 
existence. 
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" I suppose so, Peter. If I had found the one I 
wanted — the one I — " 

"Is there such a one,. Mary? Have you 
found him?" 

"Yes." She was looking at Bill's rough coat 
or at the grass or at the sandy soil under her 
feet. "That is, I know where he is," she added. 

There was a curious mingling of tears and 
mischief in her voice. It stopped the question 
which was trembling on my lips, and I asked 
another. 

"Perhaps on his way to New York?" I sug- 
gested with a sudden sinking of the heart. "To 
buy a horse?" 

''Not on his way to New York," she said 
emphatically. "You know better than that, 
Peter." 

"Would you tell me his name, Mary? I want 
you to be happy." 

"Do you, Peter?" she asked slowly. "Do 
you? Above everything?" 

"I — I don't know. I think so, but I don't 
know." I leaned nearer and spoke low. "Won't 
you tell me his name, Mary?" 

She raised her eyes at that. There was mis- 
chief in them and there was something else. 

"That is not a fair question, Peter." ^ 
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"Is — is his name — is he named Peter? 
Tell me, Mary." 

"Yes, oh, yes," she cried. "Oh, Peter, I 
thought you never would. I did n't know but 
I should have to, and — and — you may take 
me seriously, Peter." 

Thereupon Bill barked and made demon- 
strations of unseemly mirth. 

Those stars represent an interval of which I 
do not know the length. I did not take the 
time. It may have been half an hour or it may 
have been two hours. There are some things 
which I must keep back for one reason or 
another. Wild horses could not drag them out 
of me. 

BilFs behavior brought us back to the pres- 
ent. He had stayed with us during that inter- 
val, rather bored, but now pricked up his ears, 
listened for a moment, and rushed off joyfully. 
We took the hint, which was lucky, for Sinkers 
hove in sight around the comer of the boat- 
house, and very near; very near, indeed. Hel 
could not have been so cautious in his manner 
of driving as is customary, but must have run 
Chief all the way back. I was about to speak 
to him about it, but I saw the dory just making 
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the float. It was a little strange that I had not 
seen her before. And Burbury and Felicia got 
out hurriedly, and Burbury called Sinkers off 
and sent him to the house on some errand. 
Then, with no more than a glance at Mary and 
me, they both hurried after him, leaving the 
dory tied loosely. But I did n't care. The dory- 
might have floated oflF and I would not have 
lifted a finger to prevent it. 

We watched them until they were out of sight 
behind the rise of ground which I have men- 
tioned. 

"Peter, darling," Mary said then, in a small 
voice, looking at me shyly. 

Now I have always contended that "dar- 
ling," as applied to a man, sounded silly; 
merely foolish. But I found that I rather liked it. 

"Are you happy?" she continued. 

I nodded. 

^^Very happy.? As happy as you could be?" 

Once more I nodded. I may have done 
something else. 

"So am I, thank you," she said after an 
interval. 

I laughed. I had forgotten to ask her that. 

A sudden fear shook me. " Shall I have to 
give up sailing, Mary?" 
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"Would you do that for me, Peter?" 

"I — I suppose I would. But I should hate 
to." 

"Bless you, Peter!" She took my arm and 
squeezed it. "And did you think I would make 
you give up what you like best in the world?" 

" I did n't know. Anyway, if you won't go 
with me — " 

Oh, but I will." 

But you don't like it, Mary. Do you 
suppose you can learn — " 

" I shall have to leam to like it, Peter, dear. 
I don't mean to let you have any regrets, 
Mary Vane would, have liked it." 
> I made no reply, but her answer lifted a load. 
My gaze once more fell upon Stanage's boat 
and I remembered something and was uncom- 
fortable in consequence. 

"Mary — " I began. 

"Peter, dear," she interrupted, "you forgot 
something. Mary, dear^ 

I laughed, awkwardly, I am afraid. "Mary, 
dear, I think I ought to tell you something." 

"That's nice," she said comfortably. 

I cleared my throat. "I — I overheard what 
you said to Stanage, the other night." My 
window was open and — " 
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"And you listened! I know you did! For 
shame, Peter!" She was laughing. "But I 
hoped you would listen and hear it. I did it 
on purpose for you to hear, and I spoke louder 
than was really necessary. There was n't any 
other way unless I came to you and told you. 
And what would you have thought of me 
then?" 

She was silent for an instant. "What were 
you doing, Peter?" 

"I was figuring out the cost of a stalk of 
asparagus." 

She laughed suddenly and gayly. "Non- 
sense ! What is it that you do up there ? Every 
few nights, you go up early, and your light 
is n't out until all sorts of hours. I know, for 
I Ve looked," she added, "and I 'm not ashamed 
of it either. What is it that you do? Tell me." 

I could not tell her. How could I ? For here 
I had been writing these chronicles, and good- 
ness knows how she would take it. For that 
matter, goodness knows how she will take it 
when they are printed — if they are printed. 
I hope they will be. But, all things considered, 
it would be better that they should not be 
printed until after we have been married; or, 
better still, that we should be married before 
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they — at the same time as Felicia and Bur- 
bury, perhaps. Why not? 

I finally persuaded her and gained her con- 
sent, although it took nearly half an hour. But 
she gave it at last, fully and freely, more, I 
think, because I asked it than because she 
approved, I do not know. I feel guilty and I 
may give in and tell her all about it. But I 
have not done so yet. To-morrow will be soon 
enough, if I decide to do it. 

She wanted to tell somebody about it right 
away; I mean about our engagement. I sug- 
gested telling Felicia and Burbury. 

"Silly! They know about it already. I want 
to tell your father. Come, let's go up and find 
him." 

So we went. 

I do not know what is to become of Stanage 
and his boats. They are still anchored off here. 

« 

THE END 
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